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Important Features Soon to Appear in 


™E SURVEY 


WHEN THE OLD BECOME 


A LoAD TO CARRY 
by Ollie Randall 


This article, second in The Survey’s American 
Family series, discusses the problems of the care 
of old people, their increased numbers, and their 
greater longevity today than ever before in our 
history; grandparents and great grandparents 
without any place to go, except in the same 
house with children and grandchildren. It is a 
discussion by an experienced, informed expert as 
to what are the best adjustments available and 
the most helpful attitudes in modern life. 


SOCIAL WORK 


FINANCING 
by Leonard W. Mayo 


This analysis deals with the growing activity of 
government and tax-supported organizations, the 
problems of support and survival which private 
agencies are up against, the practical factors 
which experience suggests must be recognized, 
and gives some thoughts on the adjustment of 
citizens and community to the changing relation- 
ships here involved. 


BRITISH Po.itics AND 


THE COMING ELECTION 
by S. K. Ratcliffe 


One of the most distinguished British journalists 
and a frequent past contributor to The Survey, 
looks at the balance sheet on British Labour 
Government accomplishments and sizes up the 
prospects in the election year of 1950. 


How New York 


LONGSHOREMEN LIVE 
by Beulah Amidon 


In gathering material for her article on labor 
racketeering which appeared in the November 
Survey, Beulah Amidon ran across the fact that 
the men who load and unload ships on the New 
York waterfront encounter unique and peculiar 
difficulties in their everyday lives because of the 
irregularity of their work, their small actual 


annual income in spite of high hourly rates, the 
depredations of racketeers who prey on them 
both from within and without the labor organiza- 
tion, their slum housing conditions, and other 
disadvantages. Miss Amidon has now taken a 
close-up look at these conditions, describing them 
in a warm and sympathetic human document. 


URBAN vs. RURAL 


INTERESTS 
by Richard L. Neuberger 


Rural predominance in State Legislatures is a 
condition which Mr. Neuberger is especially inter- 
ested in since he represents a Portland urban 
district in the Oregon State Senate. The con- 
dition prevails from the Atlantic Coast across the 
country to the Pacific, in every state where there 
has been a large recent increase in urban popu- 
lation, but no change in the former pattern of 
assembly and senatorial districts, which fre- 
quently enable farm voters to swamp the city’s 
residents to exercise a veto on numerous urban 
industrial and labor proposals. This article ex- 
amines the factual aspects of this condition and 
suggests what may be done about it. 


MODERN PROGRESSIVE 


EDUCATION 
by Harold Taylor 


The president of Sarah Lawrence College ex- 
presses the unconventional view of our modern 
educational program, criticizing traditional meth- 
ods and pleading for a release of natural abilities 
in students and faculty to meet the changed 
demands of 1950. 


WHAT KIND OF PENSION 
AND RETIREMENT 


SYSTEM? 
by William Haber 


The author, professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, makes a professional, sym- 
pathetic, and critical examination of various 
current proposals for care of superannuated 
workers. These plans include the famous United 
Mine Workers system, the types now brought 
into the Steel Industry, the Ford Motor’s plan, 
and by no means least, the Federal Government’s 
Social Security practice. 
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| 1949 Was Another Good Year for Telephone Users 


MORE SERVICE FOR MORE PEOPLE— Nearly 2,000,000 
telephones were added to the Bell System in 1949. This meant 
service not only for many people who did not have a telephone 
before but it also increased the value and usefulness of your 
own particular telephone. You can call many more people — 
and many more can call you. There are now more than 50% 
more Bell telephones than at the end of the war. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN LONG DISTANCE 
Long Distance grew steadily bet- 
ter in 1949. The average time to 
complete out-of-town calls is now 
down to little more than a minute 
and a half. Nine out of ten calls 
go through while you hold the 


BETTER LOCAL SERVICE —The over-all quality 
of telephone service continued to improve 
in 1949 and it keeps right on getting better. 
There’s faster, clearer, more accurate serv- 


ice on millions of local calls. 





275,000 NEW RURAL TELEPHONES 
were added by the Bell System 
in 1949. 1,300,000 have been 
added since the war —a truly 
remarkable record of rural de- 
velopment by the Bell System. 
Great gains were made also in 
the quality of service. Fewer 
parties on the line. Many thou- 
sands of new-type telephones 
put in. A higher proportion of 
our farmers have telephones 
than in any other country in 
the world. 








CONTRIBUTION TO PROSPERITY — All of 
this expansion and improvement in 
telephone service provided work 
and wages for many people outside 
the telephone business. 


More than $1,000,000,000 was 
put into new facilities. Western 
Electric — the manufacturing unit 
of the Bell System — bought from 
23,000 different concerns in 
2500 cities and towns through- 
out the country. 


line. Over many routes, the Long 
Distance operator dials the dis- 
tant telephone direct. It’s faster, 
friendly, courteous service all the 
way. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM — The best and the most 
telephone service ai the lowest possible price. 








A Happy Now Year! 


66 QCXTANDING WITH RELUCTANT FEET,” . . . AND WHAT COULD 
better describe the world preparing to step across January 
1 into the second half of the Twentieth Century? 

Nevertheless, hopefully, The Survey greets its readers, sub- 
scribers, friends—in fact, its contemporaries without exception. 
A Happy New Year to you all! 

This year, some say, is only half through the Nineteen-Hun- 
dreds, the half century mark yet twelve months ahead. The 
choic: may be arbitrary. But a Merry Half Century! What 
else is this 1950? 

It is Holy Year to hundreds of millions of people. It is going 
to be, according to Vice-President Barkley—but not unanimously 
—“a Democratic Year.” It certainly is one of the years of the 
Age of Anxiety, no matter whether you think first of the Wel- 
fare State or of the Cold War. It sits squarely in the middle 
of the Jules Verne Century, the wildest gadgets of fancy daily 
materializing before our eyes. And this is the first New Year 
of the atomic dichotomy in which everybody not menaced by one 
bomb seems bound to feel menaced by the other. 

But 1950 is something more than any of these tags. It is a 
landmark, a half-way milestone, which cannot be passed properly 
without backward and forward stock-taking. 


= BACK FIFTY YEARS, THE SCENE BECOMES ALMOST A 
costume play, and it is hard to realize that men even so mature 
at present as John Dewey, much less a juvenile like Bernard M. 
Baruch, could have been participating citizens so long ago as 
that. But breath-takingly soon, here will come 2000 A.D., and 
how could anyone face that? 

The changes since 1900 are not difficult to indicate. An old 
woman remembers that her Christmas turkey just fifty years ago 
cost 17 cents a pound and “it was an outrage.” Turkey was five 
times that in 1949. Eggs then could be bought for 10 cents a 
dozen. The 1900 census gave the United States a population of 
75,000,000 against double that today. No less significant, the 
rural population then was 60 percent of the total, urban 40 per- 
cent; today less than 40 percent is rural, more than 60 percent 
urban. And whereas only one person in 25 was sixty-five years 
old or older in 1900, today one out of every 13 is of that age. 
Fifty years from now, you may expect, one out of every 8. 

Looking backward, it is easy to make the year 1900 into more 
of an Age of Innocence than, in all probability, it was. But 
here is a tender breath from a leading editorial in The Charities 
Review, January, 1900, that magazine being one of the ancestors 
from which, by direct line of merger and succession, The Survey 
descended. Said The Review: 

“A charity organization society in one of our western cities has 
been nearly disrupted over the question of having or not having 
an annual charity ball. The churches, at least a majority of them, 
opposed the ball. The business element of the society favored it. 
As a compromise, a course of lectures was given. On these 
there was a dead loss of $97.” 

The editor carefully considered the problem and advised that 
“inability to support a charity without resorting to balls or fairs 
indicates, on the part of the public, either a serious ignorance 
of, or a more serious lack of confidence in, the charity to be 


aided.” 
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If this reflects a way of life hard to understand in the light of 
Social Security, even greater innocence appears at loftier levels. 
President McKinley only about a year before had instructed his 
commissioners making peace with Spain that under no circum- 
stances were they to let themselves be led away “on untried 
paths.” 

Where may we go, we inquire today, except on untried paths? 


= BACKWARD WITH THE AID OF A FEW ALMANACS AND OLD 
newspapers is easy enough. Looking forward is the difficulty. 
From the highest pinnacle of 1900, gazing ahead through a 
lens as powerful as Mount Palomar’s, the sage still would have 
missed any clear preview of the years up to now. Only by 
chance and guess could we have spotted even a few of these 
additions, subtractions, multiplications, and divisions which have 
produced our anxieties today. About all he could have said. 
or we can say today, remains in Oswald Spengler’s phrase, “We 
have learned that history is something that takes no notice what- 
ever of our expectations.” 

The Survey, since it has always lived as a communicating voice 
is inevitably and perhaps unusually aware of changes in the 
media. Communications today are a first priority among the un- 
met challenges. From 1900 to 1950, look at the developments— 
the movies, radio, television, and telephone across the ocean, the 
reduction of illiteracy, the demands and dissatisfactions stimulated 
by advertising and, on the other hand, also, the arbitrary and 
political obstacles to honest communication from man to man. 
What subject could be more significant for The Survey’s leading 
article to begin this half-century year than Television. Communi- 
cation has boomed from a whisper to a hurricane. 


But are there not elements, too, which do not change? Facing 
the unknown and quite reasonably fearful about it, more than 
distraught by the voices of confusion, we want to keep an eye 
on any solid values that remain. Can we not question the new 
media of communication, for instance, as to what is being said 
over them? What needs to be said? It is more needful in 1950, 
certainly, to understand time’s changes as they come along than 
in the more static days of 1900, and no burst of scientific, political 
or commercial energies can replace the essential identification of 
life with individual men, women, and children. 


Bast MAGAZINE SAID A FEW MONTHS AGO THAT “PEOPLE CON- 
cerned about human welfare, immediate and ahead, will find 
The Survey their magazine.” There seems to be no reason 
amidst the uncertainties of 1950 to consider that pledge as obso- 
lete or vain. However loud the loud-speakers, what is said re- 
mains the important thing. However inadequate and discredited 
the soothsayers, there are stabilities that one can tie to, including 
courage, affection, alertness, and understanding. 

The Survey believes that this halfway year through an ad- 
venturous century is a time for fresh awareness of those things. 
By every sign it is a time to take a grip on our reluctance and 
to say “Happy New Year” without repining, with stoutness of 


heart. Forward is the difficulty, but the necessity and oppor- 
tunity as well. If we can not see ahead, at least we can march 
ahead. 


THE SURVEY 
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Among Ourselves 


MX A CELEBRATION WHICH BROUGHT TO- 
gether nearly a thousand of his friends, 
a dozen associates and admirers paid tribute 
to Alvin Johnson, president emeritus of 
the New School for Social Research on 
his seventy-fifth birthday, December 18. 
The philosopher, John Dewey, who recent- 
ly celebrated his own ninetieth birthday, 
said that Dr. Johnson “has few equals in 
regard to the scope and accuracy of his 
knowledge,” and as an administrator, but 
“the real greatness of the man comes from 
the use to which he has put these gifts; 
his imaginative vision with which he sees 
past knowledge as a living part of the life 
of today.” 

Among other speakers were Max Lerner, 
Erich Hula, Maxwell Anderson, Walton 
H. Hamilton, Bryn J. Hovde, and Hans 
Simons. They spoke of Dr. Johnson vari- 
ously as educator, scholar, writer, editor, 
encyclopedist, as an outstanding leader of 
adult education, as the rescuer of scores of 
scholars from Hitler’s persecution. 

During the birthday celebration, it was 
announced that the first $50,000 of an 
Alvin Johnson Fund of $250,000 has been 
raised, “to support new developments in 
education, and to further the growth of 
the New School.” 

Dr. Johnson was for some years a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of Survey 
Associates, and has written articles and 
book reviews for this magazine. 


Asout 10 PERCENT OF THE WorLp’s 60,000,- 
000 children “in urgent need of help” are 
being reached by relief programs of the 
United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, according to a country- 
by-country survey made for The New 
York Times by the fund on the third 
anniversary of its establishment. Because 
of inadequate financial support, the fund 
admits that it has had to limit its as- 
sistance to the most desperate cases of 
malnutrition, sickness, and want. 

The Children’s Fund must either quit 
or get a new lease on life from the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1950, and there seems 
to be growing uncertainty as to the United 
Nations plans for continuing aid to chil- 
dren. The question will be considered by 
the Economic and Social Council in Feb- 
ruary, and by the General Assembly next 
autumn. 


ONE OF THE PLEASANTEST ITEMS OF 
The Survey's Christmas mail was a gen- 
erous note from Bruce Bliven, editorial di- 
rector of the New Republic, as follows: 

“I thought you might be interested to 
know what happened to my copy of the 
December Survey. I have a habit of tear- 
ing out of magazines and filing by subject 
articles which seem to me to deserve this 
treatment. Before I got through with the 
December Survey, six of your nine articles 
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had been filed. 

“If I worked as a librarian does, this 
wouldn’t mean anything; but I am quite 
rigid in my standards of filing. I can’t re- 
member ever before filing more than two 
articles from any issue of any periodical. I 
doubt you will ever get a more sincere 
compliment. 

“With the Season’s greetings.” 


OHN Haynes HoLMEs ENDED A PASTOR- 
J ate of forty-three years as minister, of 
the Community Church of New York 
when he preached his farewell sermon on 
the eve of his seventieth birthday last 
month. Widely known for his forthright 


leadership of liberal causes, Mr. Holmes 
is known to Survey readers also as a 
writer of articles and book reviews (see 
page 39). 

The Community Church was an out- 
growth of the Unitarian Church of the 
Messiah, developed by Mr. Holmes some 
thirty years ago because he had come to 
believe in a “socialized religion,’ which 
he defined as “an economic application 
of Christianity.” His last act before be- 
coming “a member of the congregation” 
was to accept on behalf of the church 
a five-story residence to be used as a 
parish community center, and to be known 
as the John Haynes Holmes House. 





Photo by Herbert. From Frederic Lewis 


A television studio, when the show is on, bears about 
as much resemblance to a radio station as Grand Cen- 
tral Station in the rush hour to the Sahara Desert. 





c Lewis 
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TELEVISION—Hopes and Limitations 





The Author’s Challenge, Now— 


“As to television as an art, extravagant claims 
are made, for and against. All kinds of extrane- 
ous factors are likely to affect its future—the 
character and outlook of those in control of the 
medium, the economics of production, the kind 





of audience predominantly catered to, and so 
on. In the light of this discussion, it seems likely 
that it will conform rapidly to a few more or 
less stereotyped conventions. It will be technic- 
ally ingenious and inventive but artistically 
poor. Except on rare occasions, and for some 
time to come, its true scope as a medium of 
expression will not be fully realized.” 








CHARLES A. SIEPMANN 


VERYWHERE THERE IS TALK ABOUT IT. TELEVISION AS IT 

is; television as it will be. Television, toy or tool? 
Instrument of enlightenment, or cultural debasement? 
Substitute or supplement of radio and films? Television 
black and white or television colored? To buy or not 
to buy? ‘The questions persist and multiply. 

Like so much else in history’s most crowded, hottest 
paced century, television has been sprung on us all but 
overnight. First authorized on a commercial basis five 
months before Pearl Harbor, it marked time through the 
war. At the war’s end, there were six TV stations on 
the air. By mid-1949 there were seventy-one. When war 
ended there were 7,000 receiving sets in the entire coun- 
try. By mid-1949 they exceeded 1,500,000. Three mil- 
lion sets in use were confidently predicted by the year’s 
end. In 1947, advertisers looked suspiciously at television. 
Within a year NBC, to take one example, had increased 
time sales by 1,000 percent. Set manufacturers in 1947 
numbered twenty-nine. A year later sixty-six. 

But hard statistics such as these are: already drowned 
below the floodwaters of confident prediction. Speaking 
in June 1949, the chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission made this prophecy: “Five years from 
tonight I expect to see 600 to 800 stations on the air. That 

+ 


—By an American, not by birth but by choice, 
a graduate of Keble College, Oxford, who was 
for twelve years director of adult education for 
the British Broadcasting Corporation. Mr, Siep- 
mann, now at New York University, is chairman 
of the department of communications, School of 
Education, and director of the Film Library. 

This article is drawn from a chapter of a book 
to be published shortly by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 
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will mean that five years from tonight television service 
will be available to the overwhelming majority of the 
people of the United States.” 

What does it all mean? What will TV do to us? 
No man can answer. The best that we can do is grapple 
with such facts as are available and squeeze what sense 
we can out of them. What follows offers a rough de- 
scription of television as it is, of current obstacles in the 
way of programming, of its effects on people and on its 
cousins in the entertainment world, of television in educa- 
tion and of television as an art in its own right 

Current television operations conform to a plan de- 
vised by the FCC in 1945 to insure as rapid and extensive 
a development of service as possible. Twelve channels 
were allocated to television stations between 24 and 216 
megacycles. Frequencies were so distributed as to avoid 
interference. It was anticipated that under this plan room 
would be found for some 400 stations giving program 
service to viewers in some 140 metropolitan areas, and 
accounting for about 57,000,000 people, or 40 percent of 
the total population. It was recognized from the outset 
that many rural, and even some major metropolitan, 
areas would be without service. But the important thing 
was to get the ball rolling. 

But midway through 1948 the scheme ran into un- 
anticipated trouble. Interference was greater than had 
been expected, and in September 1948 the FCC reluctantly 
called a temporary halt to the mad pace of development 
and imposed a “freeze” on its processing of the hun- 
dreds of new license applications piled up on its desks. 
The freeze is still on, with some 330 applicants in the cold. 

Despite this, however, expansion has been phenomenal. 
The. year 1949 saw a significant development in network 
operations. Coaxial cable and microwave relay already 
connect cities in the East from as far north as Boston 
to as far south as Richmond. Since January 1949, a coaxial 








Television 


cable has been in operation between the East Coast and 
St. Louis, and a microwave system now connects New 
York and Chicago. In 1950, this will be extended to Des 
Moines and a coaxial cable will be run from Des Moines 
to Minneapolis and St. Paul. The new microwave relay 
between New York and Chicago eventually will have 30 
intermediate stations along the route. 

Meantime, consideration is being given to ways and 
means of making television’s highways as extensive as 
our road system. Hope centers on use (in addition to the 
twelve already allocated channels) of ultra high fre- 
quencies, set aside by the FCC in 1945. 

As to “higher definition,” there are critics who com- 
plain that quality is being sacrificed to speed in the de- 
velopment of television here 
in the United States. It is 
known that both Britain 
and France have higher 
technical standards than 
does this country. The price 
paid for this finer quality of 
picture is a monopolistic 
system and the consequent 
limitation of program serv- 
ices. Reduced services eliminate the problem of spectrum 
space. For us the die is cast—in favor of variant, com- 
petitive service. 

As to color television, the prospect of its early coming 
was quashed some time ago. Regularly scheduled ex- 
perimental transmission of color television was inaugu- 
rated by CBS on May 28, 1941, and a bold (and to many 
a convincing) bid was made thereafter to prove that it 
was technically feasible and that black and white tele- 
vision could be bypassed as already an anachronism. In- 
vestors in black and white were outraged and rallied in 
violent opposition. The argument was cut short by a rul- 
ing of the FCC that the case for color was not proved. 

But to move television “upstairs,” as the jargon goes, 
into the UHF band is not the only possibility for extend- 
ing service to the nation as a whole. Imagination and 
enterprise have soared, literally, into stratospheric realms 
and the most amazing proposal has yet to be recorded. 

Experiments have been made to see how feasible it 
might be to provide service by “stratovision,” or a system 
of airborne television. Planes have been sent up, cruising 
round a twenty-mile circle at an altitude of 20,000 to 
25,000 feet. It has been estimated that thirty-three planes, 
flying at this altitude and carrying transmitters, would 
cover most of the area and serve 98.9 percent of the popu- 
lation of the United States. Cost would compare favor- 
ably with that of operation on the ground. 

But to return from the stratosphere to the Commission. 
Policy appears to be set in terms, at least, of certain priori- 
ties of need which the Commission will seek to see ful- 
filled. It aims “1, to provide at least one television service 
to all parts of the United States; 2, to provide each com- 
munity with at least one broadcast station; 3, to provide a 
choice of at least two television services to all parts of 
the United States; 4, to provide each community with at 
least two television broadcast stations; 5, any channels 
which remain unassigned under the foregoing priorities 
will be assigned to the various communities, depending 
on the size of the population of such community and the 








number of television services available to such community 
from television stations located in other communities.” 
Such, at the moment, is the blueprint. 

Television is costly. Over and above the millions of 
dollars invested in research, its overhead and operating 
costs distinguish it sharply from radio which, as mass 
media go, is a comparatively cheap enterprise. TV is 
generally held to be four or five times as expensive as 
radio. Construction costs for a metropolitan station range 
up to $1,000,000. Average individual operating costs for 
fourteen stations in 1948 amounted to $538,000. Staff re- 
quirements range up to a personnel of ninety and aver- 
age fifty. 

A one-hour dramatic show costs $20,000 to produce. A 
popular vaudeville show costs around $15,000, of which 
the star receives about half. The sponsor of the world 
series television broadcasts last fall paid $140,000 for the 
rights alone. Such costs have to be passed on—to the ad- 
vertiser. High costs, combined with the relatively limited 
audience presently available create television’s transitional 
dilemma. Its promoters have dug deep into their pockets 
to make it a going concern. (Most television stations, even 
today, are operating in the red.) They cannot long con- 
tinue without sponsors. 

The need for sponsors has led to frenzied promotional 
campaigns aimed at convincing them that television is 
the preeminent advertising medium, aimed also at secur- 
ing a lower price for sets to build up the audience 
which is all that sponsors are prepared to buy. 

What television has to offer—to sponsor and viewer 
alike—is the incomparable appeal of sight plus sound 
plus motion. Army experiments during the war went far 
to prove (if proof was necessary) that the recall impact 
of sight-sound-motion stimuli is, in general, greater by 
far than either oral or visual stimuli alone. Experiments 
in television advertising seem to confirm the fact. Suc- 
cess stories abound already. A camera company which 
advertised a special offer received enough telephone orders 
by the time it left the air to pay for the entire show. A 
company offering a recipe book was flooded with requests 
at a cost of less than a cent per inquiry. A watch com- 
pany offered and displayed a booklet with a four word 
title—for fourteen seconds. Of the many requests, 85 
percent named the book with complete accuracy. Re- 
sponding to such evidence, advertisers have already moved 
in in force, though greater forces by far are necessary 
before television itself moves into the black. 


F EW WOULD HAVE GUESSED EITHER THE SPEED WITH WHICH 
the public has embraced its new toy or the social charac- 
teristics of television’s present audience. Research nowa- 
days follows hard on the heels of enterprise, and a num- 
ber of studies, surprisingly consistent in their findings, tell 
us the story of the growth of television’s audience. 

The first fact disclosed is the almost reckless abandon 
with which money has been invested in television by the 
public even where ready cash was not available. (De- 
ferred payment is a characteristic of present purchases.) 
Thus, in “Videotown,” an anonymous community of 40,- 
000 people near New York City, the average family spent 
$45 in 1948 on television receivers. “This amount is more 
than the average family spends in a year for such in- 
dividual items as radios and other musical instruments, 
movies, jewelry, cosmetics or magazines, newspapers and 
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books.” Television sets in this community have been 
bought by 1,241 families, a fact more eloquent in its im- 
plications when we consider that the average price per 
set was $384. This, however, is only the beginning, for 
it appeared that by January 1950, Videotown would have 
three times as many sets as it had a year earlier. 

One would have assumed that the high cost of receivers 
would have been reflected in purchases predominantly by 
people on the higher economic levels. But here too tele- 
vision confounds reason. The trend of purchases is in 
precisely the opposite direction. It is of the lower and 
middle income groups that television’s audience is chiefly 
composed. Of further interest is the fact that not only 
are the relatively poor the most enthusiastic purchasers 
but also the most enthusiastic viewers. As with radio 
listening, so with television, viewing increases as you 
descend the socio-economic scale. Television is the poor 
man’s latest and most prized luxury. 


O THER AUDIENCE CHARACTERISTICS MAKE OF TELEVISION A 
unique and fascinating medium. There are, for instance, 
more young children in television families, and interest 
in television is on the increase among children under ten. 
Television is further differentiated from radio in its ap- 
peal to the sexes. In radio, women tend to predominate 
in the audience. In television this situation is reversed. 

What of the nature of television’s appeal? Accord- 
ing to a speaker at the Institute for Education by Radio 
last spring, “Television provides a maximum extension of 
the perceived environment with a minimum of effort. 
Many television viewers reflect this concept when they 
make remarks like these. ‘It is as if you were right there. 
You have a box seat or better for all sorts of things right 
in your home.’ ‘We have been all over Europe now, we 
have seen much that we would never have seen!’ ” 

The most obvious effect of this appeal is the modifica- 
tion of previous leisure time avocations. ‘There is, for 
instance, some decline in movie going, in attendance at 
sporting events, in reading, and most markedly, in radio 
listening. One study shows a decrease in radio listening 
of 43 percent. Social habits are likewise affected. Tele- 
vision has become, temporarily at least, a powerful social 
magnet. Visiting is on the upgrade in television homes. 

Family relations, too, are being affected. Television 
appears definitely to be giving the family a more home 
centered orientation. According to another study, 66 per- 
cent of the respondents in the total television sample 
stated that it was their frank opinion that TV served to 
bring all of the family closer together . . . 66 percent 
said that television keeps the children at home more; 92 
percent reported that their families get together often to 
watch the same television program... . 

Many have stressed this factor as a significant social 
phenomenon. The automobile they say, has tended to 
break up the home. Television is reestablishing home 
ties. There are, however, those who question whether a 
family, grouped in silence around a television receiver, 
is in any true sense favorably affected in terms of family 
relations. The development within a family of common 
interests is obviously desirable, and common experience 
is an essential basis of personal relations. But much de- 
pends upon the nature of the experience and its life giv- 
ing quality. Maybe it takes more than television to 
transform a home into a family. 
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Television already has affected its competitors. 

It seems almost certain that of all the media, radio will 
be the hardest hit. There are prophets of disaster who 
foresee its total displacement by television, but such an 
alarmist view hardly seems tenable. There will be a 
temporary disequilibrium but, once the present craze is 
over, adjustment to a more normal pattern of behavior 
seems probable. The two media, after all, are far from 
equivalent. Radio still holds certain trumps. 

The most striking immediate effect of television’s ad- 
vent has been a frantic effort to cut operating costs in 
radio. More than 75 percent of all the TV stations are 
owned by men already operating radio stations. Radio 
consequently has been converted into television’s milch 
cow. The results are in several respects unfortunate. For 
the ax, which is presently being swung with such vigor, 
is falling on heads which neither radio nor public interest 
can afford to see lopped off. Early casualties have been 
radio research and public service programs. Concur- 
rently, standards of acceptance for advertising copy have 
been lowered. Networks and private stations alike are 
today accepting copy which five years ago would have 
been dismissed as unfit for publication on the air. 

In a longer view, we might hazard the guess that tele- 
vision will become for the mass of the people the pre- 
dominant medium of entertainment in evening hours. 
But what of daytime hours? Throughout the day the 
audience available consists predominantly of housewives, 
who are occupied with household duties. Television, 
which claims attention of both eye and ear, is likely to 
prove altogether too exacting in its demands for daytime 
audiences. Women are likely to continue tuning in their 
radio and lending their ears while hands and eyes remain 
preoccupied with domestic tasks. The daytime serial 
drama and other features popular with women are likely 
to continue their hold on audiences. Apart from occasional 
special events, television’s power to lure these busy wo- 
men away from the radio would seem to be limited. 

In the evening, we might expect radio drama to vanish 
altogether. There are those who think of it as a bastard 
art at best. Here the trump card seems to be in tele- 
vision’s hands. However, radio newscasts probably will 
continue popular. Their attraction is that of immediacy 
and of consciseness. Nor 
does it seem reasonable to 
expect that radio commen- 
tators will go out of busi- 
ness. Little is gained by 
sight of them; through see- 
ing some of them much 
may be lost. The peculiar 
magnetism of the unseen 
voice may be expected to 
continue to exert a strong hold over listeners. The same 
would seem to be true, in part, of forums and discussions. 
In the long run, likewise, it seems questionable whether 
musi¢ lovers will insist on seeing as well as hearing the 
instrumentalists. Music’s appeal is essentially and charac- 
teristically aural and is likely to remain so. 

What is currently being underestimated with respect 
to television as a whole is the strain involved in yielding 
both eye and ear over prolonged periods of time. It seems 
doubtful in the long view, whether television will main- 
tain its present lead over radio except for programs in 
which the visual element is all important. 











But if all this is largely guesswork, one thing seems 
certain, and it is a factor which may have revolutionary 
consequences—radio’s days of swollen profits are over 
and done with forever. It must reconcile itself, not to 
bankruptcy but to a smaller share of the cake of advertis- 
ing revenue. Obviously, no one can predict the full 
consequences of this changed status. It does, however, 
seem likely that radio will be forced to greater efficiency 
and a more economical use of its limited financial re- 
sources. Should radio take the easy course (as, in the 
absence of any powerful rival, it has for ten years past 
been able to do) and convert itself into a kind of peri- 
patetic phonograph, it will doom itself to disaster. 

Self-interest and public interest alike now seem to dic- 
tate that radio study how to win back audiences which, 
through default of service, it has lost, and to build audi- 
ences which it has not thought worth cultivating. Other 
tastes and interests than the craving for entertainment 
are capable of providing advertisers with a rich reward 
for their investment. Not for the first time necessity 
may prove the mother of invention and force radio to a 
revision of its policies which, given a real concern for 
public interest, it might have seen long since to be iden- 
tical with enlightened self-interest. 

The motion picture, like radio, has its prophets of 
doom. At Life Magazine’s Round Table on the film, 
Robert E. Sherwood expressed a view that television “will 
have a revolutionary and devastating effect on Hollywood 
as it is now constituted.” Revolutionary the effect may 
be, and in a very salutary sense; but one may question 
whether it will be devastating. 

But, as with radio, the cecisive factor to appraise is the 
distinctive drawing power of these two rival media. 
There is talk in Hollywood of bringing television to the 
theater screen and thus luring viewers out of the home 
into the movie houses. Such a policy might seem fore- 
doomed to failure in that it overlooks one characteristic 
of television which constitutes one of its most attractive 
features—its easy availability. On the other hand, there 
is little in present evidence to suggest that the basic moti- 
vation of movie-going will be decisively affected by tele- 
vision’s advent. Hollywood’s trump card is the inherent 
attractiveness of moving pictures on a full size screen. 

Thus the over-all picture is far more encouraging than 
at first sight it seems. A division of labor, similar to that 
already suggested as feasible between television and radio, 
is feasible with respect to the film industry. It well may 
be that television will become the dominant mass means 
of entertainment. Films may develop in terms of ap- 
peals far more widely differentiated than at present. There 
are at least grounds for modest, hope that Hollywood’s 
product will slowly veer away from present stereotypes 
attuned to adolescent minds and begin to tap the un- 
developed market of the mature in age and in culture. 

As to the school use of television, the enrichment by 
this means of a child’s educational experience seems, at 
first blush, so obvious as to admit of no dispute. - But 
second thoughts suggest at least some limitations. 

What, apart from the portrayal of significant events as 
they occur, has television to offer the classroom which a 
film cannot offer in larger measure? Films can be used 
when they are wanted. They are, moreover, permanent 
and lend themselves to repeated use. Films offer a 
wider “canvass” on which demonstrations, e.g., of scien- 
tific experiment, can be given with much greater clarity. 
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Films can be made anywhere—in India, Africa—and 
brought to the classroom. 

Prospects are, moreover, discouraging when we con- 
sider costs. These which, as some claim, have proved to 
be the major deterrent in educational broadcasting’s de- 
velopment, are far greater in television—as are the skills 
involved in competent production and transmission. It 
has been estimated that the cost of an educational sta- 
tion covering an entire state would be between $3,000,000 
and $5,000,000. The probable returns on such a large in- 
vestment have to be weighed against rival claims for 
urgent capital outlay in the general field of education. 
Where does expenditure on television stand on the list of 
priorities of need—buildings, teachers’ pay, and so on? 


| 2 SPECULATE AS TO TELEVISION'S POTENTIALITIES (IF ANY) 
as a fine art, invites a definition of terms. 

The artist is one who, for purposes of self-expression, 
lends himself to the strait disciplines of form. One such 
form, for instance, is the sonnet, limited in length to 
fourteen lines and narrowly exacting in its demands of 
rhyme and rhythm. Yet, from such very limitations, once 
accepted, there stems a concentrated power of expression 
and a measured beauty of related sounds, readily ap- 
prehended, for all that it eludes exact analysis. The 
beauty of any work of art derives, in part, from its mas- 
tery of the limitations imposed by its form. 

Even more elusive, as it affects us, is the peculiar quality 
of that which is poured into the confining mold of 
form—that miraculous compound of the thing observed 
and of the observer’s inward eye, of an object that was 
there for all to see but which the artist clothes with a 
transcendent meaning and significance which it did not 
have before. Self-expression in art is imaginative insight; 
it informs familiar objects and experiences with new 
life and transforms our confined concept of reality. 

We cannot, obviously, anticipate what insights the fu- 
ture artist in television will have. We may, however, 
hazard a few comments on the limitations imposed, as 
on the scope offered, to him by his new medium. We 
might start, perhaps, by saying that of all the modern 
media of communication, television will prove the most 
exacting. For it represents the culmination of a trend 
(now fifty-odd years old) which, as the result of tech- 
nical invention, has unloaded at the artist’s door an em- 
barrassing profusion of resources. The general lack of 
art in the outpourings of our modern media may, in- 
deed, be due less to a lack of artistry than to the speed 
at which the artist has been compelled to incorporate new 
techniques into his art. 

We have only to look back a few years to observe the 
effects of this metamorphosis. Movie makers, for in- 
stance, had just begun to master the conventions and to 
exploit the limitations of the silent screen when sound 
was thrown in for good measure. This involved not 
merely an added resource, but a complete transformation 
of the art of film. Movie making, in effect, began all 
over again. A decade later color was introduced and, 
while less disruptive, further complicated the skills requir- 
ing mastery and added a new esthetic factor to be tucked 
under the artist’s belt. With television (one almost hopes) 
we have reached the end of the road. All the technical 
resources of communications are here synthesized at last. 
Speech, music, natural and artificial sound, visual 
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imagery now still and now in flowing motion, and color— 
all these have to be blended into a coherent pattern. 


To achieve such a synthesis taxes the genius of any one 
man, and we may observe in television, as in film, the 
emergence of a new, composite kind of art. The credits 
listed on the screen at the beginning of a movie are not 
mere gestures of courtesy, they represent the cooperative 
nature of a film’s production under direction of a domi- 
nant, creative mind. It is the same with television. How, 
then, do these two media differ? 


One basic difference is that television programs are 
viewed in the home, movie programs in a public theater. 
Little, if anything, is known as yet about the differences 
involved in these contrasted situations. But it is at 
least arguable that marked, and perhaps crucial, dif- 
ferences exist and that they lend themselves to differential 
exploitation. 

But, this apart, we suggest that the decisive, formal 
limitation, distinguishing television from the film, will 
prove to be the reduced size of the projected image. (The 
present screen undoubtedly will be enlarged but probably 
not by much. The receiver, after all, is part of the home 
furniture, and the perspective of the viewer will have to 
remain proportionate to the dimensions of an average 
sized living room.) It is this reduced image which will 
determine at once the distinctive scope and limitations of 
telecasting as an art. 

All dramatic art is make-believe and yet induces the 
illusion of reality. Thus, in the theater we soon forget 
that it is a stage that we observe as we are absorbed by 
the drama and identify ourselves with the players. In 
films, likewise, we readily forget that it is a screen that 
we are looking at. Here the illusion of reality is facili- 
tated by the life size portrayal of the characters, the 
panoramic vistas of the background, the restless move- 
ment of the camera as 
it brings figures into 
close or remote focus, 
the constant change of 
the mise en scene. Ac- 
tion and movement, 
visually portrayed, are 
the essence of film mak- 
ing. What we see dominates what we hear (though 
it is not contradictory to say that no film is ever better 
than its script), and we unconsciously lend ourselves to a 
new form of visual language. All this is in contrast with 
television, and for reasons that perhaps need explanation. 

Television will create its own dramatic make believe, 
but it will be of a different order from that of the film. 
Thus the reduced image will make less credible the imi- 
tation of life in action—achieved in films by the expan- 
sive, roving, restless movement of the camera projected 
on a full size screen. It is for this reason that those who 
have moved on to television from either radio or films 
must unlearn much and forget more. Attempts to trans- 
fer to television the techniques of radio and films are 
both foredoomed to failure and calculated to make a 
bastard art of television. 

Every composition, Aristotle claimed, must, to achieve 
perfection, be “of a certain size.” Television’s make-be- 
lieve must be achieved without violating our sense of 
probability, as this is associated with the reduced image 
that we watch. The reduced image is likely to affect 
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quite fundamentally the sight-sound relationship in tele- 
casting. In the film, the eye is held by action. In tele- 
vision no comparable scale of action is feasible. 

As the scope for expansive movement is more circum- 
scribed, so, possibly, the proportionate emphasis and in- 
terest of sound—of what is said—will be the greater. A 
subtle modification of the sight-sound relationship is here 
involved. We think of television as predominantly a 
visual medium, and such it is. Yet, paradoxically, it may 
well prove that visual impressions may come to subserve 
what is said in a way to distinguish television from film 
or theater, and offer it a new distinctive field for art. 


Fr ERHAPS TELEVISION LENDS ITSELF TO DEVELOPMENT OF A 
new kind of drama in which action is not, as in the film, 
predominantly physical but psychological, sight and sound 
both serving to give overt expression to the covert opera- 
tions of the mind. Subtleties of this kind are difficult to 
achieve either on the stage or screen. Unrelieved by ac- 
tion, they tend to leave the stage empty, as, in the film, 
the claims of movement preclude long sustained shots or 
suspended action. The film is extrovert. Television, 
perhaps, lends itself ‘to introvert adventures. It is a 
medium potentially more intimate and subtle. The image 
being “of a certain size,” the eye is not called upon to rove 
as constantly as in the film. It can rest longer without 
a sense of being held up. 

Visual language which, as in great films, informs even 
inanimate objects with a life and meaning of their own, 
by the selective focusing of our attention and, with the 
play upon a face by lighting and angle, can make its 
silence speak volumes, provides perhaps that supplement 
to words by which alone we may come to apprehend the 
shrouded fears and hopes and longings of our own sub- 
conscious world of being. If television, by exploitation 
of what we believe to be its inherent limitation—the con- 
fined dimension of its projected image—can explore such 
fields, it may offer us an art as new and as momentous 
as that mental underworld (revealed to us by Freud and 
his successors) which it seems so adapted to explore. 

One of television’s pioneers, John Houseman, steeped in 
the theater, radio, and movies but enslaved, as an artist, 
by none of them, has already explored such possibilities, 
setting himself a seemingly impossible task. In “The 
Stronger” he has adapted a dramatic monologue by 
Strindberg in which the wife and ex-mistress of a man 
sit opposite each other in a restaurant. The wife, con- 
scious of her precarious hold on his affections and con- 
scious, too, of his one time mistress’s continuing hold 
and deeper understanding of him, talks out her fears in 
terms of flurried, verbose self-justification. The ex-mis- 
tress, sodden with drink, sits, listens, watches—and speaks 
not a word. For thirteen minutes the monologue is sus- 
tained, while the camera plays upon the two women’s 
faces and the ex-mistress communicates (without a word) 
the bitterness of her rejection, her contempt for the other 
woman, her deeper love and understanding of the man, 
and her determination to win him back. Here, I suggest, 
is an example of what one day may make of television 
not merely a vehicle for the visible transmission through 
space of current events and scenes, not only a relay point 
for theatrical films reduced to miniatures, not radio with 
visual embellishments, but an art in its own right and 
with its own worlds to conquer. 








“Tolerance Is Not Enough” 


Not a virtue at all, says this voice of protest, it is a 
semantic moon-calf—Social Superstition Number One. 


FRANCIS J. OPPENHEIMER 


ee CURRENT ILLS OF MANKIND ARE ATTRIBUTABLE, AC- 
cording to the director of the Institute of General 
Semantics, to our misuse of words. If this is so, the 
semanticists have a lot to answer for in not tearing off the 
false face of tolerance. 

Bodmer, Walpole, Malery, Thorndike, Partridge, 
Weseen, and even that great stickler for accuracy, Haya- 
kawa, all have missed the bus here. Only the director of 
the institute, Alfred Habdank Korzybski himself, detected 
“tolerance” before it slipped through his lexical net. And 
even his contribution to clarifying its meaning consists of 
his naive assumption that only those adults who possess 
tolerance (something which he avers children lack) 
can achieve the proper sense of word evaluation. 

Tolerance is one phony which Mencken has not spotted 
in “The American Language,” one social superstition 
Barrows Dunham has not blasted in his “Man Against 
Myth,” one tyrant Stuart Chase has not challenged in his 
“Tyranny of Words.” Chase, the liberator of the “mean- 
ings” of words, can be very doggy when it comes to re- 
porting “what happens when we see, say, a dog.” He 
has yet to show his concern about those dark forces of 
incoherence that tolerance is creating, or to complain 
about how consistently its double-thinking double-crosses 
men of good will. If suspicion breeds suspicion, if war 
thrives on misunderstanding—as James F. Byrnes said 
when he was Secretary of State—it is surely no less clear 
that tolerance everywhere breeds intcierance. Tolerance 
and intolerance appear together at times as a two-headed 
modern idol, both of whose stony faces are turned away 
from humanity. 

Despite the incense burned before it by interfaith 
workers, and the lip service paid it by politicians, rightist 
and leftist alike, tolerance is the complete and absolute 
negation of all good will, fair play, and understanding 
among men. Its half-heartedness has created psychic 
separations in our places of worship, brother from brother; 
its half-thinking has produced a pedagogical fog in our 
schools which at times has led to mob violence on the 
campus. ‘That its well-intentioned advocates are in- 
sensible of the fact that their propaganda represents little 
more than hate with the controls on makes their pious 
get-togethers all the more futile. 

With the many mass meetings staged by this swing- 


+ 


—By a free lance writer, formerly a New Yorker, 
who now makes his home in Los Angeles. Mr. 
Oppenheimer is the author of “The History of 
Restriction of Immigration” and “Ezekiel to 
Einstein: Israel’s Gifts to Science and Invention.” 
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shift million-dollar tolerance industry, where stands 
brotherhood today? 

Has it created any noble adventurers in the realm of 
good fellowship? Roused any sleeping dog of social 
privilege? Cried out in clarion-clear, nationwide protest 
against those hoodlums in uniform who burst into Hugh 
Hardyman’s home in Glendale, California, during an 
UNRRA official’s address, and broke up the meeting, 
without warrant, though with cocked guns? Repudiated 
those bigoted Senators for their outcries against “niggers, 
kikes, wops?” 

“Diogenes,” according to Bacon, “one terrible frosty 
morning, came to the market place, and stood naked, 
quaking, to show his tolerance.” In somewhat the same 
way the tolerant one, while listening to outrages per- 
formed on someone else’s person or liberty, looks down 
his nose. Confronted by an idea alien to his parochial 
understanding, he invariably climbs to some inaccessible 
height, where eagle-like he can overlook “the whole damn 
thing,” to quote from an address made by Chaplain 
William O’Brien before a B’nai Brith Lodge meeting. 
The possessor of tolerance—this crooked psychological 
gadget—accepts with ease another fellow’s point of view, 
intellectually, while rejecting it emotionally. But for 
every inch of mental acquiescence he grants to another, 
he reserves unto himself a full acre of ill-feeling in those 
black abysmal depths that sway his elemental being. 

The much touted tolerance of the Soviets for the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church is of a piece with King James’ 
“indulgences” granted to English Romanists who feared 
each Sunday mass they attended might be their last. In 
Vishinsky’s hands tolerance is a diplomatic device to 
needle democracy. In the hearings before the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, a bludgeon to destroy democ- 
racy. In the mouth of Gerald L. K. Smith and his disci- 
ples, something of a bad smell. 


an AND DISCRIMINATION WILL NOT AUTOMATICALLY 
disappear throughout the land as the tolerance touters 
seem to proclaim, if only everyone can continue poll- 
parroting the word in the same senseless, mechanical 
manner in which Pavlov’s dogs drooled at the tinkle of a 
bell. History’s record shows tolerance to be a cold war on 
love in every country where it has been able to enact its 
theological prejudices into civil law. It has always been 
against something, someone. Its aim may differ, never its 
target—the curbing of the religious liberty and the politi- 
cal freedom of Catholics, Protestants, Jews. The mean- 
spirited Toleration Act of seventeenth century England 
had two purposes, to unite established churchmen and 
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to freeze all dissidents and nonconformists into an illegal 
status. Its Tolerators were chosen, not because they pos- 
sessed those attributes of love defined by St. Paul— 
patience, kindness, understanding—but because of their 
familiarity with the workings of torture chambers. King 
William’s grace, not God’s, was enough for these narrow- 
souled officials. If Romanists had it tough under this 
theological instrument of guilt transference, Austrian 
Protestants had an almost equally rough time of it under 
the protection of that country’s Edict of Toleration. The 
Puritan’s homemade tolerance by law, like all those legal 
instruments of predisposition, starts off charactertstically 
with a provision for death for blasphemy. 

“Tolerance makes for a unified people,” Robert P. 
Patterson declared in unquestionable sincerity, opening 
the 1948 Brotherhood Week sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. Along with other 
propagandists, this interfaith chairman failed to realize 
that wherever the gates of tolerance have widened, anti- 
societal tides have rushed in. Or that tolerance is less 
concerned with seeking justice for man than with saying 
all the nice things it can about the sweet reasonableness 
of things as they are. According to a recent address of 
President Truman’s, also made under the auspices of the 
National Conference, which has been at work since 1928, 
there is no evidence anywhere that it has healed the 
breach steadily being widened by those whose hearts are 
piped to reservoirs of hate. China, the historic headquar- 
ters of tolerance, is seen today as the unhappy terminal 
for ignorance, poverty, disease. And minority groups 
which have suffered most from intolerance have the least 
to say for tolerance. 


a TO THE OTHER SIDE OF THIS CRACKED RECORD, 
Governor Warren, of California, told the local Anti- 
Defamation League, “There’s no degradation to which 
intolerance will not sink,” a notion shared by all those 
who sincerely believe tolerance and intolerance to be 
antithetical, as well as by those of us who fear the worst 
from tolerance itself. 

Hendrik Willem Van Loon, along with many other 
writers on this subject, has made out unwittingly a 
much better case for the epic “intolerants” than he has 
for those whom he mistakenly believes to have been 
champions of “Tolerance,” the title of his naive book. 
Take the merest glance at a few of his misnamed toler- 
ants: Luther, who threw his inkwell at the devil; the 
heretic, Abelard; Galileo, who faced an inquisition rather 
than recant his belief that the earth moved around the 
sun. They were stalwart, but—and although Van Loon 
devotes a full chapter to Tom Paine, he couldn’t have read 
his “Rights of Man” very closely, for he missed the best 
thing said on his chosen subject: Toleration is not the 
opposite of Intolerance, but is the counterfeit of it. Both 
are despotisms. The one assumes to itself the right of 
withholding Liberty of Conscience, the other of grant- 
ing it. 

Van Loon’s great hero, Voltaire, never compromised 
with fashionable stupidity. “Candide,” his masterpiece, 
can be read nowadays only as an acid exposure of the 
smug intellectual complacency of his time. Voltaire did 
say that he would fight for the right of the other fellow 
to express his own opinion on any subject. His attitude, 
however, represents a complete contradistinction to what 
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Van Loon fancies to be tolerance, something that has 
never unsheathed a sword any place for justice to the 
brethren. Throughout history tolerance has shown itself 
to be an unblushing “mush of concession” to every theo- 
logical and political evil that gained the ascendancy over 
the forgotten man. Had Van Loon written that Frederick 
the Great, befriender of the French rebel, was a tolerant 
ruler, he might more correctly have identified the char- 
acteristic mental processes of all tyrants. 


\ ERE THE SEMANTICISTS NOT TOO PROUD TO TAKE ONE 
look into their Websters, they’d learn what the word 
means: Long-suffering, lenient, merciful, indulgent. Other 
dictionaries give examples of tolerance at its best: that 
shady spot in your garden where grass won’t grow, the 
mechanical defect in your car that makes it veer at the 
wrong time, the amount of poison you can take and still 
live. 

Government handbooks on standards show that toler- 
ance champions false weights and measures and the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” traces its history to the “manu- 
facturing of the interchangeable system in the production 
of firearms. Represents margins of error in manufactur- 
ing.” And the public library card indexes use tolerance as 
a synonym for “toleration.” 

The semanticists with all their blather about “accu- 
racy” in thinking have yet to crack down on this value- 
laden word. Had they detected tolerance’s real “mean- 
ing,” they could have spearheaded an attack on it as a 
mental fifth column in our schools. Had they given it 
just one semantic going-over, teachers might have ceased 
genuflecting before this sacred intercultural cow, and 
interculturists might have comprehended how necessary 
it was to the realization of their dream of brotherhood 
that they unscramble their wrong-headed ideas on the 
subject. Clear thinking on this subject is of much more 
importance than throwing together Mike and Moe into 
a game of beanbag in the school playground. 

Dr. William G. Carr went out of his way in an address 
before the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization to place the responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace on UNESCO’s shoulders rather 
than on the National Education Association of which he 
is associate secretary. The six hundred educators consti- 
tuting this specialized agency of the United Nations have 
made the mind of man, not his government, their prime 
target area. They do devote themselves officially to fight- 
ing ignorance on all levels. Representing the best brains 
of the forty most progressive civilizations, they seally 
could resolve the worldwide crisis that this slimy senti- 
ment of mere tolerance had created before there was a 
political issue, a crisis already as acute as Russia’s fear of 
our atomic bombs. Of all academic groups they alone can 
pull out its sputtering fuse from international thinking 
before thought is blown back to instinct. 

Tensions create war, Julian Huxley, ex-director of 
UNESCO, most correctly says. He might have added 
that tolerance is the concert master of all those philo- 
sophical dissonances everywhere inflaming _ brother 
against brother, everywhere playing upon our own many 
strings of racial and religious dissensions in a way which 
the expertness of neither Russian nor Nazi disunifying: 
propaganda ever succeeded in doing. 

Ry emerging from its own mental maison de tolerance, 
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Tolerance Is Not Enough 


UNESCO can do the thinking on this far-from-academic 
issue for the tov policy-making statesmen who, like the 
political appointees of the Human Rights Commission, 
seem all too frail for the mad sport of abstract thinking. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt went to his grave without realiz- 
ing the harm to democracy done by his faith in tolerance. 
President Truman’s 1949 Armistice Day speech devoted to 
detailing how our enemies operate abroad gave an excel- 
lent demonstration of exactly what tolerance is doing 
right here at home in our schools, in our churches. His 
earlier misuse of the word in setting forth the administra- 
tion’s policy on Greece was another bit of intellectual 
confusion. After telling the Congress, “The Greek gov- 
ernment has been operating in an atmosphere of chaos 
and extremism. It has made mistakes. We have con- 
demned in the past, and we condemn now, extremist 
measures of the right or the left . .. .” the President 
concluded with, “We have in the past advised tolerance 
and we advise tolerance now.” 


= UNESCO cuipance, THE HuMAN RIGHTs com- 
missioners might at last be able to take the play away 
from those power politicians ganging up on the little 
peoples occupying the waste places and barren margins of 
the earth, while supplying needed leadership to interfaith 
and intercultural workers. UNESCO sees eye to eye 
with their Declaration of Human Rights, though none of 
the scholarly contributions of its learned sociologists to 
their own forum on the subject has been able to define 
exactly what these “rights” are any more clearly than did 
the wise men of ancient times. Unlike “democracy,” 
which time and time again has the Human Rights com- 
missioners at loggerheads, tolerance, on the other hand, 


nowhere erected any “meaning” barrier. Noncontroversial 
word that it is, it has yet to inspire any challenge to 
definition. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, chairman of the Commission, 
has said, “Tolerance is an ugly word.” Before her admis. 
sion in print, the People’s Proposals adopted by the con. 
sultants at the initial United Nations conference at San 
Francisco made strong implications as to the necessity 
for revising our ideas on this subject. Earlier, Monsignor 
Fulton J. Sheen took a couple of Sunday punches at it in 
Cathedral sermons in New York City, and long since 
then Louis Adamic said, “Tolerance is not enough.” Nor 
are these sideswipes enough. 

Tolerance with all its frigid synonyms must be eased 
from the mind of man, erased from schoolroom black- 
boards, ripped from the language of democracy. Jesus 
didn’t need it for his Sermon on the Mount; nor Lincoln 
for his Emancipation Proclamation. Washington was 
shocked at the very notion that it was by the “indulgence 
of one class of people that another has engaged in the 
exercise of their inherent natural rights.” No one who 
carries the sweet beatitudes in his heart will lose one 
minute’s sleep worrying about what to use in place of 
this soul-shriveling word, the symbol, in reverse, of all 
that for which two world wars were fought. 

Love and understanding of our brother must replace 
“tolerance” for his brogue or his nose or his different 
color of skin, if racial prejudice and religious discrimina- 
tion are to be obliterated from our daily thoughts. 
Human beings everywhere share a common desire, not to 
say, hunger, that they be accepted for what they are. As 
a deep-sea sailor just back home after many years in 
strange, faraway ports, has put it, “I’ve found that people 
of all races are much more alike in their likenesses than 
they are different in their differences.” Don’t degrade that 
remark by calling it tolerance. 


Winter Threnody 


HAROLD WILLARD GLEASON 


S he wore green vestments when the year was young, 
While flattering breezes stirred her splendid hair; 
Queenly her bearing—birds with facile tongue 


Extolled her as their sovereign lady fair. 


Time passed; she changed those robes of magic hue 
For garments gay with crimson, rich with gold; 

Her radiance flamed as autumn skies arched blue; 
Each day she seemed more glorious to behold. 

But mortals should beware of Elfland’s green! 

To warmer realms her plausive train took flight; 
Her regal raiment vanished . . . Naked, lean, 

She shivers wanly through the winter night, 
Standing forlorn, while through her branches merge 
Shrill whispers in a last perfunctory dirge . . . 
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Trial and Error in St. Louis 


But St. Louis could learn from its mistakes—so could any other city— 
whenever it chooses resolutely to resume the struggle against Jim Crow. 


JAMES LAWRENCE 


PON ENTERING THE New Year, 1950, A NUMBER OF 

cities must wish that their handling of race relations, 
as of 1949, could be wiped from memory. Washington, 
Baltimore, and St. Louis are among them. But in none 
of these can the mistakes of last summer be torn off like 
the page of a calendar. 

Racial violence erupted in all three cities. Each case 
involved the use of recreational facilities, and in not one 
can the problem be said to have been solved successfully. 
The record is noteworthy simply because, if there is any 
sphere in which harmony might logically be advanced, 
it is in sportsmanship and play. And what happened? 

In Baltimore, a young Negro was fatally stabbed in a 
fight with white youths in a city park. These parks are 
open to both whites and Negroes, but the two races 
were forbidden to play together, and still are. Later, in 
November, the segregation law was applied in a Balti- 
more criminal court in the conviction of persons for pro- 
moting an interracial tennis tournament. 

In Washington, Negroes and whites fought sporadically 
for two days at Anacostia Park, after the Interior De- 
partment ended segregation in a public swimming pool. 
The solution was an order to close the pool. 

In St. Louis, the city government suddenly opened 
municipal swimming pools to both races, and the result 
was the Fairgrounds Park riot. What occurred at that 
time and afterwards is cited here as a record of con- 
spicuous ineptitude. 

As of today, each of these cities is in a position of 
retreat on race relations. If Washington, Baltimore, and 
St. Louis really desire to erase those incidents from 
memory, their only course lies in carefully planning and 
undertaking a new start toward civic harmony during 
the year ahead—and in making a success of it. And since 
the desire for advance undoubtedly is stirring in other 
cities, they also may profit from last summer’s experi- 
ence. All will wish to avoid the sort of racial trouble 
which shadowed 1949. So we turn to St. Louis for closer 
examination—largely a story of what not to do. 

On Tuesday, June 21, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 
several hundred young boys went in to swim at the 
outdoor pool at Fairgrounds Park in North St. Louis. 
For the first time, there were Negroes among them— 
perhaps thirty or forty. In half an hour or so, a group 

+ 


—By a member of the staff of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. Mr. Lawrence writes: “I first 
came face to face with the local race problem 
as a member of the board, St. Louis Industrial 
Union Council (CIO ).” 
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of larger white boys gathered outside the enclosure, shout- 
ing threats at the Negro swimmers. Police were sum- 
moned to escort the Negro children safely from the pool. 
No other Negroes entered the water that day. 

Then during the late afternoon there were scattered 
reports of interracial fighting in and around Fairgrounds 
Park. Police turned Negro youths away from the area 
and dispersed groups of whites. At 6 o’clock in the eve- 
ning, a reporter saw a group of fifteen white boys, none 
over fourteen years old, listening to an obscene harangue 
by two agitators. 

Other witnesses told of similar instances of adults 
urging children to violence. None of the agitators was 
identified. 

By nightfall, various sports and games had drawn 
several thousand persons to the park, and in the space 
of the next hour, there occurred numerous scattered 
attacks on Negroes. Many were brutally beaten by teen- 
agers and young men with lead pipe and baseball bats, 
and some were cut with knives. The only reason the 
violence was not greater was the scarcity of Negroes in 
the vicinity who could be attacked. 

Finally, a riot call brought 150 policemen to the neigh- 
borhood. They turned traffic away from the park and 
broke up the roaming gangs of young hoodlums. Al- 
ready five Negroes and one white boy had been injured 
seriously, while many more were cut or bruised. 

Three whites and four Negroes were atrested, on 
charges of inciting to riot or disturbance of the peace. 


\ AS THIS ACTUALLY A “RACE RIOT’? Two RACES WERE 
involved and there was rioting on a limited scale, which 
police action kept from growing worse. On the other 
hand, the incident could not be compared with the ter- 
rible bloodshed in East St. Louis in 1917, or in Detroit 
early in the war. Unlike these riots, the St. Louis experi- 
ence was not preceded by any noticeable rise in tension 
between the races and no great increase in tension fol- 
lowed it. This latter fact is a real encouragement to future 
action, whenever it may be undertaken. 

Another fact about the St. Louis violence has not 
received sufficient attention. On the same day, Negro and 
white children swam together in the city at two other 
public pools and also used a wading pool. One was in a 
downtown slum area, and all were rather distant from 
the trouble spot. There was no trouble of any kind at 
these three pools. 

Then why the brutality at Fairgrounds Park? Some of 
the white boys who fought there were recognized as part 
of 2 loosely organized late teen-age “gang.” But nobody 
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Photos from St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


There was “trouble” at only one pool the day St. Louis dropped the 
color bar and tried nonsegregated swimming in the city parks 


has adequately explained the violence in this one place 
and the lack of it everywhere else. 

George Schermer, director of the Mayor’s Interracial 
Committee of Detroit, was promptly called to St. Louis 
to study the situation, and he made an excellent report. 
He did not take up the geographical or neighborhood 
factors of race hatred. What his report does is to outline, 
point after point, a general community negligence in race 
relations. 

This problem of interracial recreation really presents 
the whole field of segregation in miniature. It is a field 
in which St. Louis did far too little too slowly, then 
suddenly tried to do too much too fast. 

Missouri is a so-called border state, where northern 
and southern attitudes combine to form uncertain boun- 
daries around the races. Segregation in public schools is 
state law, although in Catholic schools Archbishop Joseph 
E. Ritter broke the color line. Jim Crow is the rule in 
hotels and nearly all restaurants, but not the rule in 
public transportation. It exists in theaters, but not in 
public buildings. 

The same contrasts affect St. Louis’s recreational facili- 
ties. Both races use the parks (or at least the lawns in the 
parks), and golf and tennis in these parks are un- 
restricted. But only nine of forty-nine supervised play- 
grounds are open to Negroes, and the few municipal 
swimming pools have always been rigidly segregated, 
except for this one violent day. 

The city’s recreational provisions are far from ade- 
quate. Park Commissioner Palmer Baumes said in an 
annual report, “We have only about one-third the area 
needed for a city the size of ours.” Under the circum- 
stances, competition for use of recreational facilities is 
inevitable, and many sociologists believe that competition 
heightens racial animosity. 

Studies by the Social Planning Council indicate strong 
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dissatisfaction among St. Louis Negroes as to their con- 
ditions. This is natural. In fifty years, while the city’s 
total population has increased 31 percent, the Negro 
population increased 234 percent, to 120,000. That makes 
it 14 percent of the total population. This large minority 
is jammed into a narrow belt which includes most of the 
city’s slums. 

So the background of the Fairgrounds Park incident 
is fairly clear. Racial restrictions had long been imposed 
on facilities that were inadequate for both races. Ani- 
mosity was present, though it had never reached the 
point of widespread attention. Against prejudice, says 
the Schermer report, there was no aggressive leadership, 
and it adds: 

“St. Louis is psychologically unprepared to undertake 
the adjustments which changing population, economic, 
and social conditions are forcing upon the community. 
It is not a case of some people wanting to move too fast, 
but a large majority wanting to move too slowly.” 


oo THIS BACKGROUND, Mayor JosepH M. Darst’s 
new city administration took office. His director of 
public welfare, John J. O'Toole, soon learned that the 
quest‘on of admitting Negroes to swimming pools “came 
up every year.” Park Commissioner Baumes had _ fol- 
lowed a policy of segregation in the past, but now he 
asked O’Toole what to do about it. 

Things happened too quickly. After delaying an 
answer to Baumes, O’Toole finally stated on the Friday 
before the public pools were to open that there was “no 
basis for keeping Negroes out of the pools. They are 
citizens like everybody else and have every legal right 
to enter any public facility.” 

On the following Monday, reporters learned of 
O’Toole’s order that Negroes were to be admitted to 
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the municipal pools if they requested admittance. This 
was news. The Globe-Democrat'ran a front page head- 
line: “Pools and Playgrounds Open to Both Races.” 

That was the first the public heard about it. The police 
hadn’t heard about it, either. They insisted they were never 
officially informed. A few extra policemen were sent to 
the parks only because a district captain suspected there 
might be trouble. 

On Tuesday, the pools opened and in Fairgrounds 
Park trouble broke loose. That same evening, Mayor 
Darst rescinded the order opening the pools to Negroes. 
Segregation was reimposed. The Fairgrounds Park pool 
and two others were closed and remained closed and out 
of use all the hot summer. St. Louis had taken one 
highly uncertain step forward and two in quick retreat. 


a NEW POLICY OF ENDING SEGREGATION IN SWIMMING 
pools was adopted without sufficient thought and with 
no preparation. This was obvious. The Post Dispatch, 
which always had stood for fair racial policies, had this 
to say: “If Director O’Toole thought in advance about 
the change he made in long established municipal policy, 
there is nothing to show it.” 

Now, assuming the risks of hindsight and conjecture, 
let us see what could be learned from the experience. 
What should the Mayor or Director O’Toole, or anybody 
else, have done to make a success of the worthy purpose 
of wiping out segregation at the public pools? Mr. 
O’Toole found that there was no legal excuse for the 
old rule. How was he to change the accepted practice? 

Since the director was in- 
experienced in his new office, 
he certainly ought to have mo- 
bilized all the intelligence and 
power of the city government 
behind him in a long range 
plan. Nothing should have 
been abrupt or hurried, nothing 
left to surprise. 

The segregation policy in all 
recreation areas as a whole 
should .have been reviewed. 
Swimming pools might not be 
the best places to break segre- 
gation. In the schedule of 
priorities, playgrounds and ball 
diamonds might come first, 
pools as a second step. 

Police supervision and_pro- 
tection should have been man- 
datory. There is always some 
danger from malcontents when 
segregation is wiped out. At 
Fairgrounds Park, the police 
finally turned out to a riot call, 
which is one call that always 
comes too late. 

The police should have been 
especially trained in racial rela- 
tions. Though the Schermer 
report commended the police 
force, it also stated that manv 
Negroes believe that “police 
enforce the law in favor of 
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white people.” The report suggested a trained Race Re- 
lations Detail—something which the police force of every 
large city ought to have. 

Any effort to end segregation in recreation should have 
been incorporated into a larger program for creating more 
adequate recreational facilities for the whole community. 
The majority should be given a stake in the needs of the 
minority. 

Above all, the fault in St. Louis was that no selling 
job was done in advance. The public should have been 
informed of the immediate policy, the long range pro- 
gram, and of their advantages. Newspapers and radio 
would have joined gladly in a civic educational program, 
if there had been any concerted effort to devise one. 
Here was basically a public relations problem, with abso- 
lutely no recognition of that fact. 

In sorry retrospect, the Fairgrounds Park incident can 
be credited with one good result. It led to some healthy 
soul-searching and to the hope, at least, for consistent 
action against Jim Crow in St. Louis sometime in the 
future. As to the present, St. Louis left 1949 in worse 
condition than she began it. 

One week after the rioting, a new Council on Human 
Relations, appointed by the Mayor, held its first meeting. 
It consisted of citizens prominent in civic and welfare 
work, of the various religious faiths, Negro as well as 
white. The Mayor promised to seek an appropriation 
for the Council, and he also gave the agency wide latitude 
to “enlist all potential community forces in an effort to 
make more secure and to extend democratic rights. . . . ” 

As a flying start, the Council arranged for the Schermer 


A policeman dispersing a gang of young hoodlums after they had brutally beaten 
a Negro boy in the swimming pool riot in Fairgrounds Park, St. Louis, last summer 
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report. After that, however, months passed without 
visible signs of accomplishment. 

Toward the end of 1949, it became apparent that the 
Council was engaged in a dispute with the Mayor over 
its organization and function. Mayor Darst insisted that 
the Council’s executive secretary should be his own 
appointee, not subject to civil service and really not even 
responsible to the Council. 

Naturally, the Council members wanted to choose their 
own staff as a measure of autonomy. But Mayor Darst 
overruled them and further said that the Council agreed 
that he should be responsible, in the end, for any racial 
program. 


i WAS HARDLY AN ENCOURAGING START. THE DISPUTE 
not only consumed time and energy that should have 
been spent on constructive effort, but it placed political 
considerations in the middle of what ought to be a non- 
political program. The administration’s ineptness was to 
blame, at least partly, for the Fairgrounds trouble, and 
apparently it had learned very little. 

Whether the community itself learned anything is 
problematical. 'The majority of the citizens assuredly 
deplored the Fairgrounds riot. For days afterward, the 
press carried letters commenting on the “juvenile de- 
linquency” that was displayed there. Very few com- 
mented, however, on any adult delinquencies. 

There has been no evident change in the behavior of 
St. Louisans, their leadership, or their institutions, toward 
racial matters. Churches, which resounded with sermons 
on the Fairgrounds riot, proceed along their usual pat- 
terns of segregation. In spite of certain Catholic parishes 
which had broken the race line, the ideal of brotherhood 
has not altered the arrangement of many pews elsewhere. 

Newspapers, which denounced the outbreak, persistently 
identify a person as a Negro every time one is arrested. 
This racial stereotype is considered news in St. Louis, 
no matter how much prejudice it may create. 

Hotels, restaurants—yes, even hospitals—still serve one 
race or the other, but seldom both. The St. Louis Hotel 
Association opposed an antisegregation ordinance on 
grounds that it would discourage business, adding piously 
that “we cannot compel our customers to accept the 
thoughts expressed here”! 

These are all noticeable areas of community conduct 
or misconduct in race relations. There are three others 
in which prejudice does the most direct harm to minori- 
ties, involving the public schools, housing, and employ- 
ment opportunities. The segregated public schools, of 
course, teach prejudice—if only by example. 

Housing in St. Louis is almost entirely segregated, 
though not by law. In spite of the United States Su- 
preme Court rule against enforcement of restrictive cove- 
nants, contracts of this character are maintained by realty 
interests and largely govern the ghettos. More extensive 
provisions for low-rent public housing for Negroes are 
urgently in order. Three times as many families per 
block are crowded into the Negro areas as into the white. 
The city, and certainly its Council on Human Relations, 
will need to muster every possible influence to reduce 
housing restrictions and their depressing effect on land 
values as well as on people. 

Employment opportunities for Negroes improved dur- 
ing the war, then declined somewhat. In the garment 
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and other industries, some firms have an organized pro- 
cedure for introducing Negroes into their shops. Several 
CIO unions also have provided good leadership in em. 
ployment. The record elsewhere, however, indicates that 
a fair employment practices agency is the best guarantee 
of jobs for minorities. So far, FEPC legislation has got 
nowhere in St. Louis or in the Missouri legislature. The 
advancement of such measures will be the best test for the 
Council on Human Relations and the city government. 

St. Louis must admit, on leaving 1949, that not enough 
of the instruments of racial progress have been adopted, 
and that those of whom leadership might be expected 
have largely failed to lead. 

And what of the body politic? The Schermer report 
states that a majority of the white residents are ill-in- 
formed about Negro living conditions, and support 
segregation. On the other hand, Rabbi Ferdinand M. 
Isserman says, “I am convinced that a majority of citizens 
of St. Louis are opposed to segregation.” Actually, no- 
body knows what the average citizen thinks. A skilled 
survey would be revealing. If the Council on Human 
Relations could dissect out the general prejudices and 
the reasons for them, it could present a shocking indict- 
ment of bigotry—to the surprise of very many of those 
guilty. At the very least it should indicate where to 
go from here. 


Bas BACKWARD LOOK AT St. Louis In 1949 CANNOT BE 
called bright. The bungling, unprepared-for, half-hearted 
poke at segregation of last summer could produce the 
same wounds and shame — or worse — whenever re- 
peated in the same way. The wonder is that St. Louis 
has not suffered a more acutely aggravated hangover. In- 
stead, it has lapsed into stagnation. But even a little de- 
tailed observation makes it clear that really intelligent and 
energetic steps need not fail at all, in St. Louis or almost 
anywhere else. The problem for St. Louis is to make 
sure that the stagnation does not persist. Proper prepa- 
ration, proper management—there is the heart of it. It is 
fundamentally a question of leadership. The Mayor’s 
Council on Human Relations, the natural spearhead, is 
by this time largely a frustrated and disgusted group, 
some of its best members having turned in their resig- 
nations. Certain agencies such as the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews have made an effort in limited 
areas, but no full scale civic drive against the various out- 
croppings of race discrimination has made itself felt in 
recent years. When will it appear, and from where? 

Only a few days after the Fairgrounds Park violence, 
Mayor Darst said, “We are proud of our reputation for 
tolerance and friendly intergroup relationships.” 

Pride, of course, is supposed to go before a fall, not 
after. But let it be said right here that St. Louis 7s proud 
of its record, and has cause for pride. During the war, a 
citizens’ committee and the police worked hard and suc- 
cessfully, and the city had none of the racial violence 
which broke out elsewhere. Negroes have been admitted 
to St. Louis University, and to graduate schools at Wash- 
ington University. There has been progress. 

If Fairgrounds Park means anything, though, it means 
that St. Louis has been too proud. Smugness is the 
enemy of civic unity and human decency, whether in St. 
Louis or any other city. The passing year repeated this 
story, as a lesson for those who may act on it in 1950. 
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FAMILY —# 2 of the Series 


Young Families in 1950 


How they live, what they think—comparisons 
and contrasts with the previous generation. 


KATHRYN CLOSE 


66 HIS IS A WONDERFUL TIME TO BRING UP A FAMILY!” 

The thin-faced spectacled man spoke with real en- 
thusiasm. His plump young wife nodded pleasantly 
in agreement. Beside the sagging day bed where she 
sat was an ironing board piled high with freshly washed 
clothes, children’s garments most of them. Behind it the 
only window in the small square room looked out on an 
airshaft—the sunless airconditioning system of the ancient 
tenement house. A child’s wimper sounded and _ the 
young woman excused herself to go into the “other” 
room. She was back in a moment. 

“It was Paul,” she said, “dreaming, I guess. The baby’s 
sound asleep, too.” 

Then she picked up the conversation where she had 
left it. 

“We know so much more about children today. We 
can make their lives so much better‘than our own.” 

She paused a moment and looked around the room. 

“But I'll go crazy if I have to stay here much longer.” 

These were postwar parents, married five years. I had 
come to see them in the course of an inquiry into what 
younger married people think about family life. Were 
they typical? Certainly not. Nobody is. But interviews 
with dozens of other war-begun or postwar families have 
convinced me that this mixture of hope and harassment 
is not unusual. I found it in tenement walk-ups, public 
housing projects, trailer camps, converted barracks, su- 
burban homes, efficiency apartments—in short, in almost 
every kind of nest available today for the age-old tradi- 
tion of establishing a family. 

‘Since my interviews were haphazard and in no sense 
a sociological survey, what they revealed can be regarded 
only as the experience and opinions of a number of 
earnest persons—all of them weighted with the responsi- 
bility of carrying The American Family through our 
postwar stresses and strains. If most of these people 
talked longer about their hopes than their harassments, 
perhaps this was only happenstance. Nevertheless, their 
lives seemed to be based on far stronger cords of deter- 
mination and affection than many of our literary Cas- 
sandras would have us believe. 

Is life very different for today’s young married people 
than it was for their parents? Many of those I inter- 
viewed—by mail or in person—seemed to think that it 
is, though a few were not so sure. “Not much,” said 
one young mother in answer to this question, “though 
I do have a diaper service.” Others thought that inade- 
quate housing, high prices, frequent moving put them 
at a disadvantage. Some were aware of more subtle, and 
perhaps more permanent changes—attitudes toward in- 
laws, each other, their children. 

Gripes they all had, of course, the main one being 
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the high cost of living, and a general feeling of eco- 
nomic insecurity. Of six families I interviewed at Fort 
Dix, New Jersey, four had returned to the army “for 
security” after a short postwar period of civilian life. 
One man, a former steelworker from Youngstown, Ohio, 
had made more money after the war, than ever before, 
but he lived in constant fear of a lay-off or a strike. 
He had never gotten over the experience of being out 
of work for six months following his marriage in 1938. 
Others had had postwar difficulties that were more real. 
A newspaper reporter planning marriage lost his job in 
an economy cut. He looks forward to an army career 
in the information service. One young man who went 
from school to the war underwent a brief but humiliat- 
ing postwar experience as an industrial insurance sales- 
man—on commission only.’ Tired of “having my wife 
support me and the kids,” he decided life in the army 
was “pretty good.” Another had a similar experience in 
the feed business in Wisconsin. All these men plan to 
stay in the army permanently, although the wives of 
at least two of them have expressed some doubt as to “how 
good all that moving around will be for the children.” 
One trailer-dwelling mother felt that the disadvantages 
of army life are largely compensated for by the ad- 
vantages of a regular paycheck, cheaper food, and free 
medical care. “It’s wonderful to know there’s a doctor 
at hand whenever you need one,” said she. 


Moosev QUESTIONS LOOMED LARGE TO NEARLY ALL THE 
couples I interviewed, no matter where. This could 
hardly be called a peculiarly modern phenomenon though 
some of these young people seemed to feel that the high 
cost of living had put them in a worse position than 
their parents had ever experienced. A few, however, had 
vivid memories of childhoods during the depression and 
thought they were “pretty lucky.” One young mother 
of two, herself the youngest child of immigrant parents 
in Detroit, recalled that her parents had had five child- 
ren and bought a house on an $8 a week salary—“of 
course all the kids went to work as soon as they reached 
their teens, and I don’t want mine to do that.” She 
thought, however, that the economic struggle may be 
just as hard on her at $75 a week, not only because of 
higher prices but because “we view more things as 
necessities today.” 

Among the most vocally appreciative of having a 
better start than their parents was a group living in 
Shanks Village, a one-time army camp up the Hudson 
from New York, now housing 1,500 veteran students and 
their families. Said one of these, now an expectant father: 
“Gosh, my parents never had the chance for the free 
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education I’m getting. I guess the government’s putting 
about $3,000 into me. And when I’m through I ought 
to be able to get a fairly decent job.” 

On the other hand, the wife of a former G. I. student, 
now started on a government career, felt that she and 
her husband were in a better financial position than their 
parents at their age, “but not necessarily with as good 
opportunity for the future.” Struggling to buy a house 
in a Maryland suburb, this couple found themselves 
“forced to live above a reasonably divided budget.” With 
one child now and another on the way, they are coming 
to the conclusion that what the white collar or profes- 
sional worker desires “in terms of housing, medical care, 
education for himself and his children, is rapidly exceed- 
ing the economic limits of the field in which he works.” 

Food prices came first in economic complaints, but 
medical expenses ran second among many families with 
small children—except those who had well baby clinics 
and other community health services available. In Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, a group of young mothers and 
fathers discussing the costs of “all those innoculations” 
and the regular monthly visits to the doctor, decided 
that one reason their medical expenses ran so high was 


that they were more health conscious than their parents, ° 


and that the doctors know so much more than they used 
to “and everything they know is expensive.” 

“Thank goodness, for the Blue Cross,” said one young 
woman whose husband had been injured in a hunting 
accident. The Blue Cross came in for blessing in other 
areas too, but “even that doesn’t prevent a pregnancy 
from costing about $400.” Nobody added, perhaps as 


too obvious: “And it’s not the cost it’s the upkeep.” 


sien FAMILIES TODAY ARE, OF COURSE, LIVING IN ALL 
kinds of housing arrangements from attic bedrooms to 
roomy suburban homes. But probably the most charac- 
teristically postwar arrangement is the veterans’ housing 
project. I visited three, all different except for the abund- 
ance of children in evidence. 

Shanks Village consists of low barracklike buildings 
sprawled over several square miles of hilly countryside 
about forty miles from New York. Outside they offer 
a dreary sight, though not a few have been dressed up 
with grassy yards, vines, and flowers. Furnished gadgets 
consist of a gas stove and an old fashioned icebox, but 
many a veteran has replaced the latter with a modern 
electric refrigerator. Television aerials on some of the 
rooftops contrast crazily with the shacklike dwellings. 

Levittown, also suburban to New York, can only be 
described as amazing. With 11,000 individual houses, 
all nearly identical, it is a city in itself, built and, except 
for a few houses bought by the inhabitants, all owned 
by one man. Each house sits on a 60 by 100 foot lot and 
has a living room, a kitchen, two bedrooms, and an 
extension attic. Whether or not there is a question about 
the strength of their construction, there can be no doubt 
as to the moderness of the equipment — radiant heating 
in the floors, automatic washing machines, electric stoves 
and refrigerators. 

Elliot Houses, a public slum-clearance project, towers 
above the rundown brownstone tenements of a West 
Side Manhattan neighborhood. The light and airy rooms 
are small and some are without doors to keep down 
cost. Since the various sized apartments are allotted on 
the basis of one room per person, overcrowding exists only 
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where the stork decided to call after the family moved in, 

One quality that aroused comment among the young 
inhabitants of veterans projects — especially those aloof 
from other neighborhoods — is the “sameness.” By this, 
they meant not only the monotony of 11,000 houses ail 
with the same floor plan, but the unnatural sameness in 
population make-up. At Levittown, almost exclusively a 
white-collar community, a number of mothers have been 
wondering whether this is good. One woman expressed 
it this way: 

“Everybody is about the same age. Their children are 
about the same age. Their jobs are alike. They are all 
white collar. There aren’t any older people. There aren't 
any Negroes. When our children start to school, they 
still won’t know anybody any different from what they 
are themselves. The place is too big to be so much the 
same.” 

Shanks Village and Elliot Houses draw no racial lines, 
but in Shanks Village particularly, the alikeness in age 
and interests is even more pronounced. The student 
families, however, seem to regard this as an asset. The 
young couples I talked with were having the time of 
their lives, and more than one expressed uneasiness about 
the day when they would have to leave. They were sure 
not only that they would never find rent elsewhere as 
cheap ($32 for bedroom, living room, and kitchen) but 
also that they would never again find as congenial a 
community. One former Shanks Village couple now 
settled in their own suburban house looks back on “the 
Village” as an unforgettable experience. And it isn’t 
entirely nostalgia for the good old college days. Wrote 
the wife: “If we could choose the place where we should 
most ideally like to live, rather than what is actually 
available, we should choose our neighbors and the com- 
munity before we would look to the house itself. We 
should prefer more ground than house, a location in the 
country rather than a competitive suburb. . . . I suppose 
what we are actually looking for is a Shanks Village 
with low cost but permanent housing. ... At Shanks the 
particular kind of house you lived in, the way it was 
furnished, the kind of clothes you wore, was very sec- 
ondary to what you were as a personality, what you did 
with your time, and how you were bringing up your 
children. Keeping up with the Joneses is unnecessary, 
if not impossible, when you are all living in the same type 
of apartment, on about the same income.” 

But at Levittown, young women complained that 
they use up all the leisure their modern gadgets give 
them in trying to keep their composition floors as shiny 
as their neighbors’. 

Opinions differed at Elliot Houses on the merits, of 
public housing. One woman, brought up in the suburbs, 
felt cramped for space; another that the walls were too 
thin and the neighbors nosy. But a garment worker 
and his wife, the parents of four, were full of praise for 
this “opportunity in democratic living.” 

No matter what their housing arrangement, most of 
the young couples I interviewed admitted that they had 
housekeeping advantages over the previous generation. 
Automatic washing machines, if not in their own houses, 
were usually available in the neighborhood. Electric 
refrigerators, thermostatically controlled ovens, steam 
irons, vacuum cleaners, were too commonplace to talk 
about—even among low income families. One or two 
families owned deep freezes, but I didn’t encounter a 
single electric dishwasher—though certainly there were 
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Home sweet home today may be anything from a trailer to a sub- 
urban dream house. For this young family it is a2 Quonset hut 


some who admitted having aspirations for them. 

The young housewives also mentioned factors other 
than modern gadgets that ease their household chores. The 
help-yourself methods of today’s supermarkets make 
shopping swift. Cooking can be simplified not only by 
cans and store-bought baked goods, but by innumerable 
prepared products, pie-mixes, cake-mixes, dried soups, 
and frozen foods of every description—though frozen 
products are “too high to use regularly” on a limited 
budget. Small apartments and houses reduce the floor- 
space to be cleaned. One woman thought the close 
quarters of a trailer a definite housekeeping advantage 
in that “people have to put things away the minute they 
take them off, for there is nowhere else to put them.” 

With all these timesavers, few young mothers seemed 
to feel that they had much more time on their hands 
than their own mothers had. An exception was the 
ranch-born California woman whose mother had “packed 
water for washing and bath—but so did everyone else.” 
On the other hand, another California woman, mother of 
three, wrote: “After all, my mother had a maid!” How- 
ever, maids weren’t common in the background of most 
of these young parents. They certainly were not part of 
the childhood memories of the young wife of a New 
York shipping clerk who said she couldn’t figure out 
why she didn’t seem to have any more time than her 
mother had had unless maybe she was lazy. But her 
husband said he knew: “The women around here (Elliot 
Houses) are always getting together in coffee klatches.” 
Then he added: “My wife spends all her time at meet- 
ings.” It turned out that, in addition to being active 
in the tenant organization, she attends numerous lectures 
and discussion groups on family living and child care 
at a nearby settlement house. 

The question of whether couples took part in com- 
munity activities seemed to have something to do with 
the opportunities and time available as well as with 
interest. For the most part, women with babies said 
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they “just couldn’t get out” 
and spoke vaguely of “doing 
something” when the chil- 
dren are bigger. 

At a trailer settlement at 
Fort Dix one young mother 
had tried hard to promote 
some community life, but 
found that almost every 
move among the women 
ended in dissension. The so- 
cial life “tends to run in 
cliques” and she decided to 
let well enough alone in 
order to avoid further 
trouble. Nobody was even 
going to bother with a 
Christmas party for the chil- 
dren until the camp’s com- 
manding officer insisted. 

Shanks Village, on the 
other hand, buzzes with 
continual activity, and co. 
operation in baby sitting 
makes it possible for young 
mothers to participate. Both 
men and women serve on 
all kinds of committees 
originating and promoting community improvements—a 
cooperative grocery, a day nursery, car pools, or trying to 
get hot lunches served in the nearby schools. Politics 
within the association are very keen and arouse a high 
pitch of feeling. One group of residents, looking to the 
time when Shank’s Village will be torn down, is trying to 
organize a cooperative housing project. 

At Levittown the community sense is handicapped by 
the fact that the town has no self-government organiza- 
tion. The families I talked with seemed to channel their 
community interest in the PTA—even those whose 
children are still far under school age. A few who were 
more actively inclined worked for local branches of 
political organizations, church groups, and other causes. 
Behind some of the apathy was a brooding sense of 
transiency. 

One couple put it this way: “None of us feels we’re 
going to stay here for good, though we may not move 
for ten years—or the rest of our lives for that matter.” 


Black Star 


Se SENSE OF IMPERMANENCE AFFLICTED MOST OF THE 
young couples I interviewed. Only a few were buying 
their own homes or had definite plans to do so, though 
many spoke vaguely of some day owning a “dream 
house.” Even a number now settled in their home town 
communities seemed to feel that some day they might 
change jobs or be transferred or otherwise have to move 
on. The students especially did not know “where they 
might land next” and none voiced any particular desire 
to settle down in the old home town. 

Almost all of these families, young as they are, have 
already moved a number of times, especially those who 
were married during the war. Not unusual is the couple, 
married less than six years, who have already moved 
eight times. Since the man is now beginning a career 
in the State Department, their moving days are ap- 
parently not over. Wrote his wife: 
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“Despite the fun and adventure of moving about, 
choosing our own friends and career, I think there is 
some nostalgia and longing for the life in a settled com- 
munity where one’s family is close at hand, where one’s 
friends are the playmates of childhood, where one’s church 
is part of the family fabric. In this we are apparently in 
conflict—between the idea of being a conformist to a 
comfortable pattern, and the idea of being a liberal; and 
adventurer, and always independent!” 

In discussing their mobility, a number of young 
couples pointed out that their lives were not very dif- 
ferent than their parents in ‘his respect: “After all, my 
mother was an English war bride from the last war.” 
“My parents went out from New England to ,Kansas 
when they were married.” “My father and mother were 
Russian immigrants.” “Mother and Daddy came to Har- 
risburg from Maryland.” 

These young couples nearly all were determined to 
live their own lives—free from the interference of rela- 
tives. The majority had been forced by the housing 
shortage to begin their marriages in the home of parents 
or in-laws and had found it excruciating. They uni- 
versally expressed a preference for whatever arrangement 
they had escaped to—trailer, uninsulated atti¢, or even 
a boarding house. 

“We couldn’t act natural,” complained a young woman 
in Harrisburg, who had lived with her parents for three 
years after marriage. Her husband was more aggressively 
resentful about the “constant interference” when he tried 
to discipline the baby. “It does something to your rela- 
tionship to your in-laws that shouldn’t happen,” he said. 
“I hope my daughter will never have to live with us 
when she gets married.” 

The freedom they demanded from parents and _in- 
laws was more than just physical separation. Gone is 
the day when Grandma’s advice was welcome because 
she had raised six children of her own. The young 
parents I interviewed defer to Gessell or Spock when 
baby acts queer and lean on Grandma only for an 
occasional holiday dinner or a spell of baby sitting. One 
educated young man who came from a closely knit family 
with “gobs of traditions” said his liberation from rela- 
tives had been “eased” by an enforced wartime separation. 
But another couple, settled 1,000 miles away from their 
old home town, thought perhaps their children missed 
out in not having aunts, uncles, or grandparents around 
“to make a fuss over them.” 


€¢ 

Lae KNEW WHAT HE WAS DOING WHEN HE GAVE BABIES 
to the young,” sighed a harassed grandmother recently 
after a full day’s session of baby sitting. 

I thought of that when I saw the calmness with which 
some young people handle children in the face of their 
modern inconveniences. One army couple, completely 
unaware of overcrowding with three children in a trailer, 
had added a television set and a ceramic kiln to the house- 
hold furnishings. The only table and all the window- 
sills were covered with glazed figurines made in the 
mother’s spare time. Another couple with four children, 
the oldest aged four, much preferred their “cosy trailer” 
to their former home with the man’s parents, though they 
did worry about how they would all fit in as the children 
grew bigger. 

At least one volume on child psychology seemed to be 
standard equipment in homes of whatever description. 
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White collar workers, wage earners, professional men and 
their wives freely discussed theories of child development, 
The few who didn’t read books said they got a lot out 
of magazines, and some said they attended lectures or 
courses on child care and family living. 

In one or two instances, the mothers seemed almost 
unnerved by their respect for psychology. Two who 
were college educated were depressed because “pediatri- 
cians know so little about mental hygiene.” Two others, 
industrial workers who were taking an evening course, 
were so scared by the knowledge of the harm mothers 
could do that they wondered whether all small children 
ought not to be put into day nurseries with “trained per- 
sons” to take care of them. “How can any mother 
know all she needs to know?” one of them asked. 

Most young couples, however, expressed the opinion 
that book learning ought to be tempered with “common 
sense.” Some of the Shanks Village intellectuals thought 
that there was a “trend away from the books—even in the 
books themselves.” And one young mother at Levittown, 
who does a lot of reading, has decided that the psycholo- 
gists “forget that the parents are human too.” She main- 
tained that sometimes she gets so tense in trying to apply 
theory that she feels like “hauling off and smacking 
the kid.” 

Nevertheless the prevailing opinion was that oppor- 
tunities to learn about children—through courses, books 
and magazine articles—offer a distinct advantage to 
family life today. More than one young parent spoke 
of not wanting “to make the same mistakes with our 
children as my parents made with me.” A father who 
remembers how as a boy he got a box on the ears every 
time he “opened his mouth,” has gathered in his tene- 
ment apartment a large collection of books on child de- 
velopment. In this household, every Sunday is “the 
kid’s day” when father and son go on long excursions 
together—to the zoo, on a ferry boat, or out in the coun- 
try on a train or a bus. 


N.: A MAN AMONG THOSE | INTERVIEWED VOICED THE 
opinion that child care is solely a woman’s responsibility. 
“I think husbands take more interest in the kids than 
men used to,” said the wife of a radio engineer, telling 
how her own father used to leave everything up to her 
mother except punishment. Another woman whose hus- 
band is “completely competent with the baby” finds this 
gives her some opportunity to pursue outside interests. 

This sense of partnership apparently carries over into 
many areas of the young couples’ lives together. Few 
men made any bones about helping their wives with the 
housework, and one husband ‘explained it this way: 
“My wife works all day taking care of the kids, and we 
figure that anything that’s left over to be done in the 
evening should be done by both of us.” 

Some husbands help regularly with the dishes, others 
do not, but more than a few are busy on weekends with 
shopping, baby care, and the heavier household tasks. 
They and their wives are conscious that this represents 
a definite change from former patterns—“there is no 
longer a feeling that this is ‘your’ work and this is ‘mine’, 
One white collar worker reasoned, “Why shouldn’t I work 
around the house? My father never did, but he worked 
longer hours.” And his wife commented that “after all, 
our husbands learned to do things for themselves in 
the army.” 
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The disposition to be helpful is most marked among 
student veterans, grateful to wives who have taken jobs 
to help them get through college. One student at New 
York University, whose wife works in a factory, seems 
weighed down by the feeling that he is not carrying his 
end of the job: “I don’t know what she gets out of the 
marriage!” he exclaimed. 

A Shanks Village father may be a candidate for a 
Ph.D. degree, “but he is never embarrassed at being seen 
hanging out the diapers.” There a group of young couples 
feel that their present experience in helping each other 
“will be good for us the rest of our lives—for we will 
understand what each of us is up against.” 

Nevertheless, I ran into little evidence of the feeling, 
at least among husbands, that a mother’s place is any- 
where but in the home. There were a few exceptions, 
of course: the man who “doesn’t care” that his wife pre- 
fers to leave the baby with 
her mother and pursue a 
nursing career; another who 
wants his wife to satisfy 
her ambition to teach “after 
the children have reached 
school age, on a part time 
basis only.” Others would 
agree to have their wives 
go to work “only if I lost 
my job or we were especi- 
ally hard up.” 

“None of this nursery 
business for us,” was the 
prevailing male attitude, and 
the wives agreed, or deferred 
to their husbands’ opinion. 
Only a few of the women 
who were working had any 
children “yet” and only one 
mother said she worked for 
any reason other than 
getting the family out of its 
financial hole. Two women 
garment workers are hang- 
ing on to skilled jobs be- 
cause they can make more 
than their husbands—‘“and 
what can you do when 
things cost so much?” And a young mother in Harris- 
burg pounds a typewriter at the state capitol to help buy 
a house. She is inclined to think that the nursery school 
is doing better by her two-year-old than she could. On 
the other hand, a California newspaper woman, with 
three children, is planning to quit work—‘the going is 
a bit rugged.” 

Some mothers spoke of a sense of isolation, especially 
those who could not afford baby sitters and had no rela- 
tives handy. A woman in a suburb misses “the cultural 
advantages of the city,” while a Manhattan mother thinks 
it would be wonderful to be in the suburbs where “you 
could at least get the children out of the house without 
going with them.” 

Husbands on the whole took a sympathetic view toward 
their wives’ short tether—“We get out all day and see 
friends and associates, while they never see anybody but 
the kids.” A New York taxi driver said he felt sorry 
for his wife “cooped up in this apartment with the kids 
all day.” He had had two weeks of it when she was 
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sick not long ago and he “nearly went nuts.” 

Though one or two young wives hinted that maybe 
some women were not emotionally constituted for stay- 
ing at home all day, the majority of mothers looked on 
full time child care as an absorbing task. This certainly 
was the attitude of the Chicago doctor’s wife whose year- 
old daughter takes up all her time “mainly because I 
devote all my time to her—I could get other things done 
if I wanted too.” She apparently feels with the Man- 
hattan tenement mother that “children give more to their 
parents than vice versa.” 

In compiling a list of present day advantages to young 
families, one intellectually inclined mother included the 
strange item: “A feeling of insecurity about the world 
in general.” This she insisted was put in not out of 
irony, but out of a liking for some of the results: a 
tendency to put less emphasis on material possessions; a 
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Children belong to fathers as well as mothers—a prevailing notion at 
Shanks Village, one time army camp reconverted for married GI students 


feeling of greater freedom about choosing or changing a 
job; a lessened tendency to be upset about change in long 
range plans... . “Our parents seemed to feel that any 
change in plans was a definite jolt and near tragedy.” 

Shanks Villiage, this young woman pointed out, aver- 
ages nearly three children per family—an indication that 
the present generation is not so concerned as the last one 
with “so much money in the bank before having another 
child.” And, “naturally, this is an advantage!” 

Only a few other young parents referred at all to the 
world’s critical uneasiness. Their comments can be 
summed up briefly: 

“Life must go on!” 


Ds YOUNG COUPLES NATURALLY WERE NOT PRONE TO 
discuss their interpersonal troubles in a casual interview, 
but I could not help feeling that most of them had de- 
veloped a fairly sound basis for getting along together. 
Yet divorce rates, while dropping, are higher in this coun- 
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try than any place else in the world and the majority of 
divorces occur in the early years of married life. What 
happens? The opinions of several people whose work 
brings them close to troubled young couples are worthy 
of notice. 


A, WRicHTsTOWN, NEw JERSEY, ADJACENT TO Forr Dix, 
Salvation Army Major Robert Ascot, director of the USO 
club, blames much of the trouble among young army 
couples on external factors. 

“Take a look at the housing around here,” he sug- 
gested to this reporter, “and remember that only a frac- 
tion of the married army personnel can be accommodated 
on the post. The rest of the families must shift for 
themselves and the Wrightstown citizens have certainly 
taken advantage of this.” 

He pointed out several block-like “tent houses,” sold 
by the army to civilians for $50 each and now rented 
to army families at $50 a month. No larger than ordinary 
roadside tourist cabins, many of them house families 
with three and four children. They contain no plumbing 
or other “modern facilities.” 

“Wives get so they can’t stand it,” Major Ascot said, 
“and they pick up the children and go home.” 

More trouble occurs among newly married couples, 
who come to Fort Dix “with stars in their eyes” and then 
find themselves cooped up in a $65 a month room, fur- 
nished only with a bed, a dresser, and a chair. 

“Evenings spent in that kind of atmosphere are de- 
pressing,” declared the USO director, “and there are 
twenty-one bars in Wrightstown in spite of its tiny size. 
When pub-crawling begins trouble follows.” 

Sonia Penn, district supervisor at the Jewish Family 
Service in New York, has found that many marital difh- 
culties in a metropolitan area have their basis in a com- 
bination of external and emotional factors. 

The stresses of such an atmosphere are too much for 
some early marriages, she told this reporter. The change 
in living patterns that marriage brings is often a great 
shock—especially to the woman. But couples who are 
well suited and emotionally strong can weather it. 

The young woman of today leads a fairly free life 
before marriage, she explained. She usually makes her 
own living and comes and goes as she pleases. This state 
of affairs may continue after marriage up until the first 
baby. The birth of a baby inevitably calls for new adjust- 
ments on the part of any young couple, for husband and 
wife are now forced into a new relationship—father and 
mother. Readjustment becomes more difficult in cramped 
apartments in large, impersonal buildings, especially when 
the young people cannot afford the occasional relief pro- 
vided by a baby sitter. 

Miss Penn is inclined to believe that psychology con- 
sciousness is overdone, particularly among the well edu- 
cated. Some mothers watch their children too closely 
and give a psychological interpretation to everything they 
do. They blame themselves every time Junior gets cross 
and wonder whether they are subconsciously rejecting 
him or their own feminine role. This adds to tension 
and often increases friction between husband and wife. 

Other present day stresses add hazards to family 
serenity. Among these is the sense of impermanence 
already mentioned—partly a hangover from the war and 
partly a product of the world’s present state. Young 
couples who repress their anxiety about the world are 
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more apt to feel tension than those who talk it out, 
Doubling up with relatives is particularly hard on young 
couples today, because of the determination of modern 
young people to live their own lives. 

Henrietta Gordon, staff member of the Child Welfare 
League of America, teaches a course in Marriage and the 
Family at New York University, and has had a large 
proportion of young married people in her classes. From 
the many who have brought her their personal problems 
she has drawn the conclusion that much of the trouble 
starts away back in the picking of a mate. 

“People that are entirely unsuited to each other get 
married,” she says, “because of an immature idea about 
love, derived from confused values. They cannot dis- 
tinguish between physical attraction and the real love 
which grows and is based on mutual understanding.” 
However, she believes that the glamorous notions spread 
by movies and ads can be counteracted with the kind of 
cultural factors and home life that make for real living, 
Love which comes spontaneously and not in response to 
a need for flattery or dependence, produces interest in the 
other person and is therefore not “blind” to the faults and 
idiosyncrasies that marriage reveals. 

Mrs. Gordon has also found that the changing status 
of women lies behind a lot of friction. Instead of using 
this emancipation as an opportunity to develop as _per- 
sons, many young wives unconsciously feel that they must 
compete with their husbands. When mothers and 
fathers fail to recognize their particular roles the family 
becomes disorganized. 


iD. Lena LEvINE, A PSYCHIATRIST AT THE PLANNED 
Parenthood Federation of America, says many young peo- 
ple who come to find out how they can “keep from hav- 
ing a baby right away” often come back later for consul- 
tation because of sex difficulties. These, more often than 
not, she says, are a direct manifestation of emotional dif- 
ficulties between man and wife, such as impotence de- 
veloped as a husband’s unconscious retaliation against a 
young wife’s taking over the role of breadwinner. 

There is, Dr. Levine asserts, a new aggressiveness 
among women today, and frequently an expectation of 
more from the husband after marriage than before. Often 
a girl who has been attracted to a “nice quiet boy” is 
disappointed after marriage that he is not a go-getter. 

Today, according to this psychiatrist, there is not so 
much acceptance of disappointments in each other as 
there used to be, for young people do not go into mar- 
riage with the same sense of permanence. With divorces 
acceptable socially and fairly easy to get, young people do 
not feel the same necessity to adjust to one another, and 
the woman no longer feels it up to het to do most of 
the adjusting. 

Nevertheless, the fact that young couples all over the 
country are going to marriage counselors indicates that 
they sincerely want their marriages to work out. 

Today we are in a period of transition, Dr. Levine be- 
lieves. With a growing recognition of woman as a 
person, the distinctive functions of man and wife have 
become blurred, often causing trouble. But she finds this 
no cause for pessimism, for new patterns will be worked 
out and a kind of stability achieved. 

“The ultimate goal is the democratic family, run on 
a partnership basis, without domination of one member 
over the other.” 
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Modern Cities — Now or Never 


Urban redevelopment is a sort of pilot project, merely a billion and 
a half of working capital, but it may set the pace for blight removal. 


HENRY S, CHURCHILL 


HE MOST IMPORTANT THING THAT HAS HAPPENED ‘TO 

American cities since the mass-produced motor car 
began its devastations is, very likely, the experiment 
known as Title I of the Federal Housing Act of 1949. 
The automobile not only created frustrating traffic jams 
but it provided a way for the well-to-do to escape to the 
suburbs, indifferent to the slums they left behind. The 
new law opens a way for healing the blight, rebuilding 
the neglected areas into more tolerable patterns for use 
and habitation. 

This law provides money and other assistance to cities 
and private enterprise for reclaiming the land of resi- 
dential and industrial slum districts which progress has 
passed by. It provides for writing down the cost of the 
land and buildings, so that the cleared land can be re- 
planned and used by private builders and investors for 
what it is best suited to become. It means that light and 
air can be let into the worst sections of our towns, that 
they can be rebuilt into clean places to live and work, 
with schools, playgrounds, and open spaces, with streets 
and parking suited to the automotive age. In the past 
there have been obstacles in both reclamation and finance; 
this measure is designed to remove both. 

The cities for years have been fighting a losing battle 
against physical deterioration. The story of spreading 
residential slums is well known; not so well known is 
the fact that many industrial areas have become run- 
down and blighted because the newer industrial processes 
need room for expansion which they cannot find in the 
cities. It is less costly to build new plants on open land 
than to try to fight cramped quarters, obsolete structures, 
lack of parking and loading facilities, and losses due to 
trucking through congested streets. In like manner, 
though it is not yet so noticeable, many commercial cen- 


“ters—the “down-towns”—are beginning to give way be- 


fore the suburban and regional shopping centers where 
customers can park without trouble. 
Thus there is an over-all problem of city redevelopment 


‘to be faced, not just a housing problem, although hous- 
:ing notoriously is the major portion. The basic difficulty, 


of course, is economic. The majority of cities are hard- 
pressed financially; the costs of rebuilding are just too 
great, just too much, to be faced alone, even though not 
rebuilding is more costly still. A principal part of these 
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—By a member of a New York firm of architects 
and city planners, Churchill-Fulmer Associates. 
Mr, Churchill is the author of “The City Is the 
People,” and of a number of articles in both 
professional and popular magazines. 
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costs is land: the legacy of our many years of land-specu- 
lation and exploitation is a level of fantastic assessment 
values, which must be kept high lest the “tax-base” of the 
city collapse and its credit—which is tied to that base— 
becomes worthless. Another difficulty is putting together 
the multitude of small parcels into which land has been 
subdivided. Without compulsion, the assemblage of very 
large plots is either impossible or extremely costly. Com- 
pulsion must be for “a public purpose,” a public purpose 
being what the courts, under pressure, say it is. 

Title I is only part of the bitterly contested Housing 
Act of last summer. Chief attention in Congress was 
centered on Title III, which provides for low-rent hou- 
sing. Other titles concern such matters as insurance, re- 
search and policy, and rural improvement. This article, 
however, deals only with Title I, which is an attempt to 
help the cities help themselves. It provides ways and 
means by which the federal government can help cities 
assemble the land, pay for it, clear it, and resell or lease 
it to private enterprise for rebuilding according to a 


predetermined plan. 


H OW IS THIS TO BE DONE, AND WHAT EFFECTS CAN BE PRO- 
duced on our variously unhappy cities? Let us examine 
Title I in some detail. 

As a prerequisite under the law, a state must pass an 
enabling act giving the city the necessary powers to deal 
with the Federal Housing and Home Finance Agency 
through a duly constituted agency, and to adopt a gen- 
eral plan for the city. The “agency” may be the city 
itself, or a local housing authority, or preferably a new 
agency devoted solely to handling the broader concept of 
redevelopment as distinct from housing. The required 
plan should be a “comprehensive” plan designed to guide 
the general long range growth of the city, adopted by the 
city, and preferably administered by a planning board 
with funds and guts. 

Then, as a city settles down to the job, if it has resi- 
dential slums or slums and blighted areas which are pre- 
dominantly residential, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency will lend money for replanning those areas for 
eventual rebuilding on a large scale. The rebuilding, 
however, need not be for public housing or for private 
housing either. It may be for whatever purpose the area 
is best suited for in an over-all plan of land-use for the 
city as a whole. Rehousing for the dispossessed must be 
provided, however, by public or private building. 

The rebuilding must be done according to the re- 
development plan for the specific area. The plan deter- 
mines what the land shall be used for, the street system, 
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Courtesy, Michael Reese Hospital Planning Staff, Chicago 


Chicago: slum land, too costly for profitable investment 


the density of population, and so on. 

After the plan is approved, the city government having 
set up an agency with proper powers under the state law, 
the city will receive a loan to enable it to acquire land by 
condemnation or otherwise, and to clear it for rebuilding. 
The land not set aside for parks, schools, public buildings, 
and other public uses, ts then sold or leased to private 
enterprise, to be developed for stated purposes and at the 
density of population prescribed in the plan for that area. 

The land is to be offered for sale or lease at its “use 
value.” The land in slum areas of big cities now is usu- 
ally too costly for profitable investment, yet so long as 
it is in a run-down section no one undertakes to rebuild 
on a single lot or any small part of it. It is impossible, 
in practical terms, for these areas to pull themselves up 
by their own bootstraps. (That there have been a very 
few notable exceptions, like Sutton Place in New York, 
does not invalidate the rule.) 

This is where Title I comes in. It provides that the 
difference between the total cost of the cleared land and 
the actual use value will be subsidized by the federal 
government to the extent of two thirds of the loss, in the 
form of an outright grant to reduce the loan. The city 
stands the other third, but not necessarily in cash, since 
few cities are fortunate enough to have it. 

In the second place, similar loans and grants are avail- 
able to redevelop industrial, or predominantly industrial 
areas. Such areas must be replanned, however, for mainly 
residential purposes, although some commercial and pub- 
lic uses will be permitted. 

Third, loans and grants will be available for “pre- 
dominantly open land.” This means land which has a 
few Luildings on it but which, because it was badly sub- 
divided or subdivided for wrong uses, or for other rea- 
sons was never developed and so stands in the way of the 
city’s proper growth. Many fringe areas stand idle and 
wasted because of title difficulties which can only be 
cleared by condemnation. 

And finally, loans only, but not grants, will be avail- 
able for the purchase of entirely raw land, so that if neces- 
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sary rehousing can be ac- 
complished for people dis- 
placed from areas which are 
not to be redeveloped for 
residential use. There is a 
further possibility that whole 
new neighborhoods or small 
towns may be developed un- 
der this part of the Act, 
since loans may also be had 
for financing schools and 
other public buildings, and 
for providing roads, sanitary 
systems, and the like, in pre- 
dominantly open areas. 

Special provisions are 
made for financing land that 
is leased, not sold, to private 
enterprise; also for accept- 
ance by the municipality of 
\ private financing instead of 
through the HHFA, a 
method that has been suc- 
cessful in the financing of 
public housing in the past. 

The law authorizes loan funds amounting to a billion 
dollars over a five-year period; and half a billion dol- 
lars in capital grants, also over five years. Not very 
much, as spending goes nowadays, but a good start. 

This is money enough, however, and plan enough, to 
mean great changes in American cities. It can mean not 
merely physical changes, but the relocation of thousands 
of people into different neighborhoods, the dislocation of 
many businesses, the reshuffling of social contacts, the 
sending of children to new schools, the starting of enter- 
prises. It will mean investment opportunities for thou- 
sands of million of dollars in real estate and construction 
ventures, and subsidizing businesses great and small. It 
offers unprecedented opportunities for city planners and 
architects. Families will move. Developments will boom. 
Men will grow rich or lose their shirts. It comprehends 
major social, economic, and physical upheavals which, 
directly or remotely, will affect the greater part of the 
population in a city that undertakes redevelopment. 

The potentials of such a law are enormous. It means, 
if given the support of private enterprise, that our cities 
actually can be rebuilt to suit the conditions of an elec- 
tronic age. 

Title I is a private enterprise title. If it fails, it will 
be because “enterprise” is a misnomer. Given this sup- 
port, if private enterprise fails there would seem to be no 
way to stop the decline.of our cities except by resorting 
to some such land nationalization scheme as has been 
adopted in England. The Housing Act of 1949 is not, 
as some mistaken realtors have said, an act of “socializa- 
tion” but an attempt to ward off socialization by giving 
private enterprise every help and incentive to perform 
successfully. 

The role of the federal government, by intention, is 
kept to the minimum. It is in the position of any lend- 
ing agency, and must exercise some discretionary power 
over the money it controls. It must see that certain 
necessary things are done, such as the law’s require- 
ment for a sound over-all plan for the community, and 
a redevelopment plan that conforms to the social pur- 
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poses set forth in the preamble to the Act. Without this 
the money could dribble away in little, unrelated projects 
that would do the city no good in the long run. The 
government also must see that the proposed financing 
js sound, and that all legal requirements have been met. 
But essentially not only the initiative for action but the 
whole basic planning for redevelopment is up to the 
people in each city. If the city plan is made and a scheme 
is developed for carrying it out, then if there are no 
takers in the investment or speculative field, responsi- 
bility for the failure will be entirely local. 

The purpose of the Act is to make cities better places 
in which to live and work, and by that improvement to 
restore their economic balance. This presents a great 
challenge to the physical planners and to the local officials 
as well. If the present pattern of cities is continued, it 
will merely accomplish nothing. 

If the density of population and land use is increased 
it will actually make for worse conditions in the future. 
It will take imagination and courage to do the proper 
thing, to open up the city; reduce densities; use Parts 
Three and Four, referred to above, to 
spread the city out and, insofar as pos- 
sible, make use of all the land rather 
than concentrate on a portion of it. 
Some few cities have no vacant land, or 
very little, but even those few have not 
used their land to the best advantage. 
Far too much land usually is used for 
streets; houses and stores are huddled 
together, covering too much of lots that 
are too narrow; parks and playgrounds 
are inadequate or missing altogether, 
and schools are shamefully lacking in 
recreation space. In the commercial 
areas, as we expect to see, there is no 
parking space, and the industrial sec- 
tions are overcrowded, badly planned, 
and interspersed with mere dregs of 
residential buildings. 

Title I will make it possible to sort 
out some of these things and build 
good, low density neighborhoods with 
shopping, community facilities, and 
with reasonable quiet and light and air. 
New commercial and industrial areas 
can be planned, with parking and 
recreation but without residential slum 
intrusions. It sounds too good to be 
true. In such complete realization, per- 
haps it is. The idea, we must recognize, 
is not entirely new and untried. 

Indianapolis has been working at a 
redevelopment scheme for years now, 
with three proposed areas and very 
slow results in one of them. 

New York City has done nothing 
according to any “plan.” It has rebuilt 
a good segment of the Lower East Side 
of Manhattan in a series of unrelated 
projects with little or no thought for 
the over-all picture. 

Providence has worked out on paper 
a conscientious plan for redevelopment 
under the Rhode Island laws, but so 
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New York: residential and industrial slums by-passed by progress 


far has found no takers for its proposals. 

Chicago offers the best demonstration of actual rede- 
velopment. Under the leadership of the Michael Reese 
Hospital, a vast area on the South Side is being trans- 
formed. By a combination of fortunate circumstances and 
a terrific amount of work, a private planning organiza- 
tion has produced a unified scheme in which the Hos- 
pital, the Public Housing Authority, the Illinois Institute 
of Technology and the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany are all taking part. Eventually, the railroads and 
industrial concerns will, it is hoped, complete the picture. 
A noteworthy point about this Chicago plan is that it is 
interracial, by agreement of all participating enterprises. 

What about the smaller cities, cities that are not grow- 
ing rapidly, which for one reason or another are stag- 
nant and unattractive to new capital? Will the possi- 
bility of redevelopment along new and presumably de- 
sirable lines change the picture? Or will the idea fail in 
them, as it seems to be failing in Providence, from lack 
of entrepreneurial interest? Time alone will tell. 

Or does the remedy for the small city lie in the en- 
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Modern Cities 


couragement of small local enterprise rather than in de- 
pendence on large scale outside capital? The question is 
very pertinent at this time. It has seemed to this writer 
for a long time that overemphasis on “large scale” is a 
principal fault in public housing and in investment hous- 
ing. I feel strongly now that to rely solely on mammoth 
projects for urban redevelopment will bring disaster to 
the program as a whole, no matter how successful it may 
be in a few sections of a few cities. There is not enough 
large scale enterprise to go around, because it is inherently 
conservative and reluctant to venture. When it does 
move, it seeks to be monopolistic for its own protection. 
and succeeds in being monotonous because “large scale” 
is now equated with “repetition.” The attractive essence 
of urbanism is variety, adventure, conflict — in short, 
growth, fulfillment and decay — with a large element of 
the irrational. 

The ideal plan for a city should be a broad outline 
of its structure and density. This should be filled in not 
only by large scale operators—their ideas of safe invest- 
ment being translated into racial, economic, and even 
architectural purity—but also by small people who will 
build freshly, incoherently, and venturesomely because 
they think they have a new idea and can make money 
out of it. If the cities will lease their lands to small enter- 
prise instead of selling to big companies, they will not 
only get a larger return in rent than they would other- 
wise through fees, but their mistakes can be more readily 
remedied by the next generation. 

Naturally, it is easier for a government, federal or local, 
to deal with two or three big companies than with fifty 
or a hundred small ones, but the social and economic 
gains to be had by doing the hard thing seem to me 
vastly worth the trouble. 

If small local capital is to be encouraged and used, 
many of the present planning fetishes will have to be re- 
vised—the segregation of uses into pure single-family dis- 
tricts, multi-family districts, and commercial districts, 
for instance. These straightjackets, originally conceived 
for the purpose of upholding values in high cost residen- 
tial areas, have long since been abused for purposes of 
segregation and the upholding of local smugnesses. Re- 
development, particularly in the smaller community, 
should look toward revitalization, not stratification. 


a OF COURSE, WILL NOT SOLVE ALL PROB- 
lems that plague our cities. It will not solve the conges- 
tion in mid-Manhattan or downtown Boston or Main 
Street, anywhere. If the blighted area next to Down- 
town is redeveloped into a bang-up modern, plenty- 
of-parking retail district, Downtown may become the 
next blighted area. Maybe that’s fine and Downtown 
will be ripe for rebuilding in another fifty years. If the 
town is static, and new high rent units are built in a 
desirable new section, what happens to the old high 
rent area? If the old and slummy industrial section is 
cleared and new industry moves in, then there is a pros- 
pect for growth; only industry, in most cities, can bring 
in new population—workers and service workers. I am 
not forgetting the “lower density” part of the picture. 
because most medium and small cities already have suf- 
ficiently low density; replanning for more effective land- 
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use at the same density will afford perfectly adequate re. 
development, but will not use more land or bring much 
in the way of new ratables. 

The problem, as I said before, is an over-all problem, 
No part of a municipal complex can be touched without 
affecting every other part. Neglect will inevitably bring 
new problems. It is totally different from the problems 
created by public housing projects, which were relatively 
small in the total area and while they cleared a few slums, 
made virtually no dent in the city as a whole, either 
physically, economically, or socially. The program was 
never large enough to trouble anybody except a few 
realtors with extra high blood pressure. 

There are still other things which development will not 
solve. Among them, to note but two of the most press- 
ing, are the low ad valorem tax returns on the low priced 
house, and the scandalously poor education furnished in 
most congested city areas. Since school costs are the 
major item in the tax budgets, and since the “restricted 
suburb” affords and gets better schools, redevelopment 
may only accentuate an already grave problem in suc- 
cessful democratic living. We simply cannot continue to 
move towards “rich suburbs” and “poor towns.” The 
answer, of course, does not lie with physical redevelop- 
ment at all, but in the field of taxation and _ social 
equalization of facilities. Good schooling should not de- 
pend on income. Long run success of urban development 
may depend upon what is done for children. 


Nas THE PROMISE OF THE PRESENT IS GREAT, REGARDLESS OF 
the problems of the future. Whatever can be done to 
redeem the squalid slums of the cities is worth doing, for 
by so much will one third of a nation be better housed, 
and by such portions will our cities begin to catch up 
with twentieth century needs. It is not our fault, nor 
that of our ancestors, that automobiles, radio, television, 
and all the rest were not foreseen and that no provision 
was made for the kind of life they have forced upon us. 
It will be our fault, as we proceed rapidly on our way 
to becoming ancestors, if we do not do what we can with 
the opportunity presented to us. We have, heaven knows, 
made enough problems for the future already. We have 
gutted the countryside, spreading over it thousands upon 
thousands of shoddy houses along miles of unplanned, 
uncoordinated streets, leaving little space for parks, for 
schools, or the common amenities, ignoring the automo- 
bile as though it never had been invented, ignoring the 
best use of farm land, lowering the water-table and invit- 
ing drought, staging a riot of wastefulness that would 
have disgusted the pioneer with a wilderness before him. 
We have recklessly created the slums of tomorrow all 
around our cities; the least we can do is try to rebuild 
the cities themselves according to a decent pattern, so 
that we will not earn abuse from our descendants. 

Some cities, no doubt, will see this plan as either a 
political prequisite or as just a share of public funds so 
small as to deserve only lukewarm interest. Others will 
be more alert to their responsibilities. Already their citi- 
zens and officials are stirring to obtain the necessary state 
legislation; to prepare realistic city plans, to obtain ener- 
getic members for the local agencies. 

Title I, for the first time, gives us an opportunity to re- 
build our cities nearer to the heart’s desire. If we will 
to do so, we can. 


THE SURVEY 
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Human Rights in Slum Clearance 


Before the new broom of urban redevelopment swings too 


briskly, here is one constitutional point to be settled. 


CHARLES ABRAMS 


Ase CITIES IN THE NEXT FIFTEEN YEARS WILL 
build housing equal to at least half their present 
supply. As part of this program, twenty-five states have 
passed redevelopment laws, and the federal government 
is ready to grant huge loans and subsidies. 

Yet the program presages a social change of momentous 
consequence and threatens to sanction a deviation from 
fundamental principles from which there may be no 
easy return. 

In the slums to be redeveloped live the minorities of 
America—Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Italians, Jews, Poles, 
Irish, and others who began to swarm into our cities 
before the turn of the century. As time wore on, some 
of these have been assimilated, others carried on in the old 
environments. 

In the era that closed with the frontier, social patterns 
had been fluid, class lines elastic. Social maladjustment 
resulted from slum life, but individuals could remain 
or move from one neighborhood to another somewhat 
as they pleased. Before the automobile, moreover, em- 
ployer and employe, master and servant, tradesman and 
customer, all lived in the same area. The work-places 
could not be too far away. 

Two developments coincided, however, to bring about 
a change. Extensive migrations of Negroes from the 
South began to spotlight class differences. Simultaneously, 
private enterprise ceased building for the lower income 
groups and the increasing housing shortage set up a 
keen competition for dwellings. 

The restrictive covenant, first used in San Francisco to 
bar the Chinese, was employed in the North mainly 
against Negroes. ‘Thereafter it spread to embrace other 
minorities. The more restriction was practiced, the more 
“fashionable” became the section, the fewer homes were 
thereupon available for the minorities, and the greater 
the pressure by them to force their way into a section en 
masse. Soon American slums were no longer the product 
exclusively of a discrepancy between rent and wages but 
represented an isolationism enforced by social pressures 
against the unwanted minorities. 

The New Deal brought the government into housing 
and the Federal Housing Administration became the 
leading influence in the private building market. In the 
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—Public housing in its many phases has been a 
specialty of the author, who wrote about the co- 
operative aspect of it, “Another String to the 
Bow,” in the October Survey. A New York at- 
torney, his professional ire has been aroused by 
the threat to civil rights in his particular field. 
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transition to publicly-aided private enterprise, however, 
government agents took the course of least resistance and 
simply embraced the restrictive practices of the market 
place. Worse still, government practice officially en- 
couraged them. 

In 1948, however, the United States Supreme Court 
ruled against the covenants. Judges, said the Court, who 
are agents of the state may not enforce them. A com- 
panion case made the same rule applicable to federal 
courts. But the ruling was largely a victory in principle. 
Legal interpretations and traditional practices carried over 
many of the old discriminations—but the detailed record 
of this process as such is not the subject of the present 
discussion. 


WV ITH THE ADVENT OF PUBLIC HOUSING, THE RIGHT TO 
condemn slums for housing purposes was established by 
court decisions. This power had alway: been jealously 
guarded against abuse and could be excercised only for 
public uses. Soon, however, private developers demanded 
condemnation benefits for their own private urban re- 
development projects. They urged that if the cities would 
condemn slum land and turn over the cleared land to 
the private developers at reduced prices, the developers 
would build the private improvements. Stuyvesant Town 
in New York City was held out as a shining example 
of what could be done if only the Constitution could 
be overlooked. And now public housing finds itself with 
a brother called “Urban Redevelopment” with some omin- 
ous hybrid and bastard traits. 

Urban redevelopment, as defined and provided by Title 
I of the Housing Act, is certainly not private enterprise 
in any strict sense of the term. The condemnation power 
forces people out of their homes. Leases are broken. 
Churches, settlement houses, and restaurants are rooted 
up. Long-established neighborhood associations are brok- 
en up. All this in the name of “slum clearance.” 

Moreover, federal and local funds may now be used 
to write down the land cost to nominal levels. Often 
tax exemption is given as well. All these moneys and 
powers are the property of all the people, are lent dy all 
the people and logically may be used only for all the 
people—not for a preferred class, race, or creed. 

The private entrepreneurs argue, however, that the city 
will benefit from their taking over. Since the projects 
become private once they are built, they claim the right 
to pick their tenants as they please; they say nondiscrimi- 
nation laws will discourage private investment. The argu- 


ments are baseless. 
When the new buildings are ready for occupancy, few 
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Human Rights in Slum Clearance 


of the displaced families move back. Most of them are 
ineligible. Associations have been disrupted. Some of 
these displaced families have spent their savings setting 
up elsewhere and cannot afford the move back. It may 
be contended that they are eligible for public housing 
projects, but it is a record event when as many as a 
fifth of the displaced people ever get into the projects. 
In the long run, people are forced out of the old slums 
into worse slums. The theory that you clear slums by 
tearing them down is a myth. If it were true, an earth- 
quake would be the best form of slum clearance. 

The hardship from overcrowding is particularly acute 
for non-whites. Overcrowding for such families is four 
times as severe already as for whites. When evicted they 
are barred from the new private areas built with public 
aid. With demolition of the older areas now to be under- 
taken at an accelerated rate, conditions are today near 
crisis proportions. 

To all these facts federal and local officials have been 
closing their eyes and ears. When the bill was debated 
in the last Congress, a civil rights proposal was introduced 
by its opponents to kill the public housing appropria- 
tions. During the political by-play in the Senate, equal 
protection for minorities in urban redevelopment was not 
even mentioned. Congress simply dropped the issue into 
the laps of the federal administrators without guidance 
or instruction. 

The administrators now claim there is no mandate for 
equal protection in the urban redevelopment sections of 
the law, and to satisfy the protesting minorities they rely 
on announcements about racial covenants. Everything 
else, they say, is a matter of “states rights.” The states 
think it should be left to the cities on the principle of 
“home rule.” The cities duck altogether by contending 
that urban redevelopment is “private enterprise.” 


aceite TURNED DOWN AN ORDINANCE BANNING RACIAL 
discrimination; other cities are avoiding the question. 
Only San Francisco and New York City have adopted 
the more liberal view, while Pennsylvania is the only 
state with a statewide nondiscrimination policy. 

Every city and state, however, soon will be faced with 
a fight on this issue, and for good reason—a great con- 
stitutional principle is at stake. 

The projects, as we have seen, are not private—if they 
were, constitutional protections would be meaningless and 
we should have become not a national government op- 
erating in the general welfare but a mere funnel for the 
operations of private governments. The essence ot gov- 
ernment is its power to tax, to condemn, and to police. 
The Bill of Rights is the check upon abuse of these 
three powers. When the check is disengaged, democracy 
ceases to function. The release of the powers to private 
entrepreneurs, free from constitutional restraints, is there- 
fore a major threat to the democratic process. Urban re- 
development provides a vehicle for constitutional subver- 
sion. 
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As for the contention that private funds cannot be 
induced to invest without preserving old restrictions, the 
fact is that in New York City more than $40,000,000 
of housing is being built subject to the nondiscrimination 
ordinance; not a nickel has been invested in upstate New 
York where urban redevelopment may be undertaken 
free of this requirement. Such ordinances do not compel 
or guarantee mixed housing; they simply lay down a 
principle so that educational processes may function. 

Nondiscrimination laws have applied to hotels and res- 
taurants for more than half a century, yet they have not 
discouraged investment. Moreover, the myth that Negroes 
and whites do not mix in neighborhoods has been dis- 
proved by hundreds of millions of dollars of public hous- 
ing projects in New York, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Pittsburgh, and other cities. When a neighborhood is 
settled in pattern, as in the larger housing projects, the 
mere presence of a minority disturbs neither the social 
status of the majority, the neighborhood associations, nor 
the financial stability of private investments. 


Bu: EVEN IF CLAIMS OF THE ENTREPRENEURS WERE TRUE, 
the choice in a democracy should be clear. Either the 
reform must conform to the larger principle or be 
abandoned. It is not private enterprise that is subsidizing 
the projects but government, which must be color-blind, 
race-blind, creed-blind. It cannot dispense its funds and 
powers without guaranteeing their use for the general, 
not special welfare. If violation of this principle is esta- 
blished and goes unchallenged, it may not be long be- 
fore race prejudice becomes the New Look in America. 

This is no idle fear. We have felt free of any threat 
of constitutional subversion up to now because our eco- 
nomic apparatus was functioning under a private en- 
terprise system. Under such a system bias is prevalent 
but remains localized. Its force is dissipated into personal 
channels. Educational media have an opportunity to op- 
erate. But when an economic activity is taken over by 
government and the private biases are incorporated into 
the public ethic, prejudice is institutionalized. It be- 
comes part of the morals and ultimately of the law of the 
land. Not a Bill of Rights but of Wrongs becomes the 
national standard. When prejudice receives public sanc- 
tion it moves on with epidemic force, becomes a dynamic 
factor in the shaping of public policy, pollutes the demo- 
cratic substance, and ultimately converts majority rule 
into majority tyranny. 

Whether the transition from private to public enter- 
prise can be achieved in public housing without sacrificing 
the larger principle remains unanswered at this moment, 
although hopeful progress is in sight. That it cannot 
be accomplished through a laissez-faire private-public 
liaison such as unrestricted urban redevelopment seems 
certain. When any social reform threatens to become an 
instrument of oppression it must either be brought into 
line with the Constitution or be abandoned. This is 
the challenge that faces the government housing officials 
and it cannot be dismissed by buck-passing or by flimsy 
compromises that avoid the main. issue. 


THE SURVEY 
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With the Humanities—Upward? 


Postwar students are preferring art and literature to the more dismal subjects; 


so history encourages at least hope for a somewhat golden age around the corner. 


BRYN J. HOVDE 


Wx PEOPLE STUDY, WHAT THEY WRITE, AND HOW 
they paint have always been reliable indicators of 
the trend of their thinking and of their emotional orien- 
tation to their times. To these sources students of the his- 
tory of ideas have always gone for the material with which 
to reconstruct—as well as one ever can—the intellectual 
and psychological processes current at any particular 
period. Literary criticism and art criticism in general have 
found the origins of new movements or forms of human 
expression to lie deeply imbedded in the unconscious or 
subconscious reaction of social groups to more or less 
immediate circumstances. The Renaissance, the Reforma- 
tion, the Age of Reason, and Romanticism may be cited 
as examples. 

But these were very large changes in human history. 
They are great mountain ranges that, from our consider- 
able distance, look like solid unbroken masses, the de- 
tails of which become visible only through the binoculars 
of meticulous research. The contemporaries of those 
times, except for a notably small number of the notably 
perspicacious, lived among the details and were con- 
scious only of the detailed landscape. Had someone asked 
how one of them enjoyed living in the Renaissance, he 
probably would have replied in, puzzlement, “What 
Renaissance? What is Renaissance?” 

That is how contemporaries always live. It may even 
sometimes be thought fortunate for mankind that so many 
persons live like the lilies of the field, neither toiling nor 
spinning fine intellectual fabrics. Some of us today are 
painfully conscious of living in “the atomic age.” But 
who are we and how many are we? Perhaps 5 percent 
of the people of North America and Western Europe, a 
tiny fraction of the world’s population. And one may 
seriously question whether the life of man would be any 
happier if “atomic consciousness” were more widespread. 

The fact is that we are able today, far more than for- 
merly, to discern relationships between the little things 
in our lives and thus to formulate hypotheses concerning 
the drift of our times and their general character. For 
this we have to thank the enormous development of our 
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—The president of New York’s New School 
for Social Research speculates about an educa- 
tional phenomenon of the times, observed in his 
own and other students. The question mark in 
the title is his own, but he has had the boldness 
to ask. Dr. Hovde was long engaged in educa- 
tional and welfare activities in Pittsburgh, is an 
authority on public housing and sat as an expert 


_ at the organization of UNESCO. 
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fact-gathering mechanism (reportage, statistics, and so 
on), our fact-disseminating mechanism (printing, radio, 
and the like), and the social sciences that enable us to 
classify data so that they lead to hypotheses. The hypoth- 
eses and generalizations thus indicated may not lighten 
our burdens or induce euphoria. Nevertheless, we know 
that every piece of fruit we pluck from the tree of knowl- 
edge adds to our responsibilities. 


Be NO PONDEROUS INTRODUCTION IS REQUIRED FOR THIS 
brief discussion of a phenomenon in contemporary cul- 
ture, namely, the indication of a shift of people’s in- 
terests away from the social and even the natural sciences, 
and a shift toward the humanities and the arts. 

At a recent conference held at Wellesley College, 
Professor Marjorie Hope Nicolson, of Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Graduate School, reported that there had developed 
a very considerable increase of interest among _ the 
students and, not least, among the veterans, in the human- 
ities. These departments at Columbia, she said, had been 
gaining students at the expense of the sciences, both pure 
and applied. History and English are greatly favored, 
she said, and “our figures are fantastic.” Just recently, 
furthermore, The New York Times reported a growing 
concern among the artists of the United Kingdom be- 
cause so many people now want to paint, and do paint. 
Finally, by our own experience, the New School for 
Social Research corroborates both these indicators. 

It began to be evident at the New School about two 
years ago that there was a decided shift of student in- 
terest to the humanities and the arts. Economics, political 
science, and especially international relations began to be 
less in demand. A few classes had to be canceled for 
lack of sufficient registrants. But classes in painting, the 
drama, literature, creative writing, and most particularly 
psychology and psychiatry, were quickly filled to capa- 
city. 

And, just as Professor Nicolson has reported from 
Columbia, the veterans seemed to be as much affected as 
the nonveterans, perhaps even more. This experience at 
the New School may have particular significance, inas- 
much as students there are mature people with both the 
freedom to do as they please and understanding of why 
they do it. It is reasonable to expect a change of interest 
to manifest itself earlier in this kind of school than in 
the undergraduate colleges. ; 

It is too early to say how strong this trend into the 
humanities and the arts may be or may become. Indeed, 
there is a dissenting view by Elmo Roper’s Fortune 
survey, which reported in September that it was shock- 
ing to learn “that ‘a better appreciation of such things 
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as literature, art, and music’ is designated as the least 
important college aim for boys, by the largest percentage 


b] 


of those who voted on this subject.” But at the New 
School the contrary trend is clear and definite. Further- 
more, we think we have some explanations. 


F IRST OF ALL, DURING THE PAST DECADE THE ECONOMY OF 
our own country has seemed to most Americans to op- 
erate very well and almost automatically. There has been 
no such incentive as in the 1930’s for the average citizen 
to be interested in economics. It may well be that with 
money enough for necessities and a little more, he wants 
to enjoy lite through history, literature, and the arts. 
Wealthier people have always done that, rather con- 
spicuously. 

Another explanation may be found, perhaps, in our 
politics. People currently have not had that sense of 
high political adventure which they had under the New 
Deal, whether for it or opposed, and the cold war seems 
tawdry as compared to the recent real war. Furthermore, 
as Max Ascoli says in “The Power of Freedom,” one of 
the enjoyable things about political freedom is the free- 
dom to put politics aside when it is safe and one is so 
inclined. Americans have had a great deal of politics 
since 1932 and it would not be strange if many now 
wished to rest that particular lobe of the brain. 

Finally, there are strong psychological reasons why 
serious students may have been turning to the humanities 
and the arts. For some fairly large number it is reason- 
able to assume that their interests are an escape from the 
hard and frustrating realities of the scientific, social, and 
political world. Far from ushering in the better life that 
conscientious, sensitive personalities have so eagerly 
sought, some developments have been profoundly dis- 
turbing. Despite prosperity we are far from having 
achieved full social justice; despite our noble professions 
during the war we violently express religious and racial 
prejudice; instead of One World we have the cold war. 
Even among those who most intensely oppose the com- 
munist ideology, many suffer keen disappointment be- 
cause they see the same liberties that communism would 
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destroy threatened by their alleged preservers. Common 
action seems to have failed. 

Hence many abandon the social sciences in a quest for 
individual salvation. Personal satisfaction and happiness 
is sought in the arts of expression, in philosophy, and in 
psychiatry as a guide to personal adjustment. Instead of 
analyzing society and trying to make it a pleasant place 
for the individual, oneself and others, the disillusioned 
turn to self-interpretation and individual adjustment. 

But there are other psychological motives for this pre- 
occupation with the humanities—far more hopeful and 
constructive ones. The last two decades have been 
notable for intensive action. There has been little time 
for reflection. We have acted without truly assimilating 
current events, without interpreting them and finding 
their meaning. True enough, we have been bombarded 
with a mounting cacaphony of purported “explanations.” 
But they have tended more to confuse than to convey 
meaning. The drift to the humanities is in considerable 
part a quiet, insistent search for an understanding of the 
significance of our times. 


- BRINGS US BACK TO OUR BEGINNING. THE UNDER- 
lying interests and curiosities of people as reflected in 
their studies and their forms of expression are highly 
important historically. They are a revelation of changes 
in social psychology and new features of intellectual life. 
It is obviously impossible today to foresee either the ex- 
tent or the portent of the apparent interest in the human- 
ities. But it is well worth noting that in the history of 
human thought new epochs have never been ushered in 
with drums. Great books and great masterpieces are al- 
most invariably more significant as culminations than as 
beginnings. Furthermore, the flowering of the humanities 
has always been the mark of a high point in civilization. 

If the humanities should now, in the middle of the 
twentieth century and under the influence of the scienti- 
fic method, powerfully engage the interest of the Ameri- 
can people, and if that interest might for some time be 
uninterrupted by war and domestic crises, then Ameri- 
ca’s moral and intellectual qualities would almost surely 
grow to govern her indisputable material power. What 
an age in history that would be! 


It we leave aside military considerations, the best way to combat the spread 
of communism in Western Europe and elsewhere is to give increased drawing- 
power to the great traditions of democracy and freedom. These war-torn coun- 
tries want more than weapons, more than food and machinery. They are eager 
for ideals to strengthen the spirit and make life worth living. Communism, we 
are told, operates like a religion; it is presented as the vision of a better world. 
Yet Jefferson and Lincoln had a great vision. During the nineteenth century it 
presented the appeal of a religion to bring millions to our shores. In order to 
hearten the discouraged peoples of the twentieth century, we must keep that 
vision bright—not, this time, to attract them to America but to enable them to 
rebuild their lives in their own homes, so that the freedom which Jefferson and 
Lincoln did so much to give us will be a reality in many parts of the world. 
More than words is needed. Unless our acts show that we believe in our 


democratic ideals, we lessen the chance of winning wavering men to democracy. 
—ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, Jr., in the American Association of University Professors 


Bulletin, Autumn 1949, 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 





Public Welfare Round Table 


i CRITICS OF THE “WELFARE STATE” 
had listened in at the recent meeting 
of forty-four state welfare directors in 
Washington, they would have had a 
revealing glimpse of the real power be- 
hind that idea, which is so suspect in 
some quarters. Grass roots pressure— 
rather than political caucus or Russian 
inspiration—was the reason why these 
public officials gave unanimous support 
to strengthened federal welfare aid. And 
the arguments came with equal vigor 
from representatives of Democratic and 
Republican state administrations. 

The welfare directors, together with 
city and county administrators, met dur- 
ing the Annual Round Table Confer- 
ence of the American Public Welfare 
Association, December 3 to 5. 

The fact that there were representa- 
tives from all forty-eight states, and that 
forty-four sent their top welfare officials, 
was encouraging for the future of public 
welfare administration because, as was 
emphasized in all sessions, there is an 
essential, if informal, partnership be- 
tween federal, state, and local officials. 
Representatives of all these areas of gov- 
ernment had an opportunity to explore 
common interests including problems of 
relationships. The latter, it appears, 
sometimes become very difficult. 

In discussing the growing demands 
from the people of the several states 
for increased security, major attention 
centered on House Resolution 6000, 
which amends the present Social Security 
Act to strengthen and extend programs 
of insurance, assistance, and medical 
care. H.R. 6000, passed by the House 
with only fourteen dissenting votes, is 
expected to receive Senate consideration 
early in the new session. The welfare 
executives favored the contributory in- 
surance provisions of the House bill as 
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offering relief from pressures for greater 
assistance programs. A further argument 
was that to strengthen contributory in- 
surance, eventually would reduce wel- 
fare costs to taxpayers and lessen the 
political shenanigans of highly organ- 
ized pension advocates. 

At a special luncheon meeting on this 
subject there were addresses by Fedele 
Fauri, senior specialist in Social Security 
and Public Welfare of the Legislative 
Reference Bureau of Congress; Wilbur 
Cohen, technical adviser to the Com- 
missioner of Social Security; John H. 
Winters, director of the Texas Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, and others. 
This discussion stressed the broader cov- 
erage provided under H. R. 6000 to in- 
clude farm and domestic workers, the 
self-employed, and public employes. 
Other points emphasized were the need 
for shortened periods to establish eligi- 
bility for benefits; and for disability in- 
surance to lighten some of the load of 
chronic illness. 


; = HEARTENING ELEMENT OF 
both state and local administrators’ meet- 
ings was the demand for more intelli- 
gent interpretation of programs. Refer- 
ring to the widespread fear of poverty 
and unemployment even with employ- 
ment at a high peak, the administrators 
underscored the value of broader under- 
standing of what is already being done 
to safeguard purchasing power in case 
of a “slump,” to improve care for the 
aged and disabled. 

Loa Howard, Oregon director of pub- 
lic welfare, appealed for better public 
understanding of welfare programs. 
“We can convince the public that their 
funds are being spent wisely and for 
the good of the entire state if we learn 
to tell the story in terms which people 


understand.” She emphasized, as did 
others, the necessity for abandoning pro- 
fessional lingo and discussing welfare 
issues in down-to-earth fashion. Others 
who argued for sound interpretation 
were Dr. Ellen Winston and Robert T. 
Lansdale, welfare commissioners of 
North Carolina and New York. 


Eveline M. Burns, professor of social 
work at the New York School of Social 
Work, called attention to certain dom- 
inant economic trends now affecting 
public welfare. One of these is the rising 
national income which produces pro- 
nounced fluctuations in the value of 
money. Relating this to public assistance 
payments, she suggested: “Why not 
make use of modern social inventions, 
in this case the invention of the cost of 
living index, and provide for automatic 
changes by a specified amount? 

A second trend is the increasing num- 
ber and proportion of the aged, which 
“means a relative decline in the number 
of those actively contributing to produc- 
tion, but who will yet continue to con- 
sume—to make demands on _ what- 
ever national income there is. The 
increasing number makes the demand 
for old age security both more insistent 
and more costly to meet in the basic 
economic sense.” This creates two prob- 
lems: First, should we encourage people 
to retire from production at sixty-five, 
or encourage them to remain at produc- 
tive work as long as they are able? 
Second, if retirement is to be earlier, are 
we prepared to develop national policies 
for guaranteeing a minimum level of 
living to an increasingly large segment 
of the population? 

A third trend noted by Mrs. Burns 
is the demand for security provisions in 
union-management contracts. 

Finally, Mrs. Burns drew attention to 
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“for 
and constructive contribution to social work,” a 
plaque in the name of Edward T. Devine, one of 
the founders of The Survey, will be presented 
again, of course, in 1950. The award will be 
made during the National Conference of Social 
Work at Atlantic City in April. Nominations are 


imaginative 


requested. The selection is made not by The 
Survey but on the nomination of individuals 
everywhere and on the decision of an independ- 
ent committee to be announced next month. 
Readers are invited to send the names of pro- 
posed winners immediately, with reasons, to The 
Survey Award, 112 East 19 Street, New York 3. 
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the growing importance of federal 
grants-in-aid: “Historically, the federal 
grant system has developed on a piece- 
meal basis. . . . We have now reached 
a stage at which this piecemeal develop- 
ment gives rise to serious problems. Pub- 
lic welfare planning must be ready with 
answers to such questions as: 


“Could many of these grants be grouped 
in a major functional area? 

“If so, what would be the ideal group- 
ings? 

“What minimum conditions should the 
federal grants carry? 

“Are there any services, now grant-aided, 
which might be left to state responsibility? 

“If variable grants are to replace equal 
matching grants, in what areas are they 
needed, and what is the purpose of vari- 
ability? 

“If the objective is to assure an Amer- 
ican minimum of service in any area, how 
is that minimum to be defined? 

“Are there techniques already in use, 
or yet to be developed, which might more 
nearly realize the idea of federal-state co- 
operation? 


“Here is an area where public wel- 
fare, if it will, has much to contribute; 
and where public welfare has much at 
stake.” 

The conferees held a number of dis- 
cussions on medical care and care of the 
chronically ill, and particularly the need 
for more intensive work on behalf of 
the aged. Dr. James R. Miller, of the 
Connecticut Commission for the Chron- 
ically Ill, Aged, and Infirm, emphasized 
proper institutional care, but with it, 
the desirability of community programs 
to deal with illness in the aging popula- 
tion before it becomes chronic. Others 
pointed out the extravagance of using 
great sums for buildings which cannot 
be well staffed because of the scarcity 
of personnel, while community pro- 
grams are neglected. 

Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, U. S$. Department of Labor, 
also considered the problem of the in- 
creasing proportion of the aged in the 
population in his discussion of “Employ- 
ment Trends and Their Implications for 
Public Welfare.” Citing present average 
benefits of the federal Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance system as “around 
$25 a month for the aged person him- 
self, and about $37.50 for an aged 
couple,” Mr. Clague commented: “In 
view of present living costs, these 
amounts are nowhere nearly sufficient 
to maintain even the most modest mini- 
mum standard of living. Consequently, 
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the necessity for state welfare agencies to 
supplement the federal old age insur- 
ance benefit is becoming greater.” 

At a medical care meeting, Dr. Ed- 
win F. Dailey, director of the Division 
of Health Services, U. S. Children’s Bu- 
reau, discussed methods for improving 
the quality of medical care and the spe- 
cial need for trained personnel. Red 
tape in government was denounced by 
Dr. Dailey and others as delaying or 
hampering important services. 


i ADDITION TO MEETINGS OF STATE 
welfare directors and local administra- 
tors, there were round tables to help 
answer the problems of board members, 
child welfare workers, field represen- 
tatives, public relations consultants, 
and research and statistical personnel. 
It is significant that the board mem- 
bers present — under the leadership 
of J. W. Matezcek, president of the 
North Dakota State Welfare Board, Mrs. 
Ruth S. Kirk, chairman of the New 
Mexico Board, and others—stressed the 
great differences in the responsibilities 
and assignments of the various public 
welfare boards of the country, and also 
the need for more opportunity for board 
members to exchange views and share 
experiences. 

On the second evening of the confer- 
ence, nearly a thousand participants, 
federal officials, and other Washing- 
tonians listened to an address by Alva 
Myrdal, principal director of the Social 
Affairs Department of the United Na- 
tions, which was one of the high points 
of the meeting. She broadened the 
group’s concern with its own legal prob- 
lems and administrative difficulties to 
consideration of world peace and human 
welfare. 

“It would be a dangerous illusion,” 
she warned, “to believe that the attain- 
ment of a high level of human welfare 
would automatically guarantee world 


that a pursuit of one will give us the 
other free. They both remain separate 
and tremendous tasks. Both demand 
more ingenuity and more sacrifices of 
self-interest than the nations of the 
world seem ready for as yet. Honesty 
requires that we admit that the coun- 
tries with the least social welfare are not 
the ones most dangerous to peace. It is 
not the undernourished, the poor in 
health, the ill housed, ragged, and ignor- 
ant masses still left in the world who 
are on the warpath against more favored 
peoples. But if welfare is not chiefly 
motivated as an international concern 
because of its role as a pacifier, there 
certainly are reasons to remember that 
achievements in welfare might take the 
place of achievements in conquest as a 
mark of national prestige.” 

Mrs. Myrdal’s demonstrated knowl- 
edge added impressiveness to her con- 
tention that it is possible to turn na- 
tional ambitions “from power to wel- 
fare,” to get as motivation in strivings 
for social betterment “something of that 
emotional national ambition which is 
far too often harnessed to serve purposes 
of hostility and even war.” She empha- 
sized the value of President Truman’s 
Point Four in setting standards of 
mutual helpfulness for other countries, 
and of international machinery “for pur- 
suing all these aims.” Such machinery 
“welds us together into a community 
which makes war more difficult.” 


A. THE ASSOCIATION'S BUSINESS MEET- 
ing, Joseph Baldwin was named to suc- 
ceed himself as president of APWA; 
Ellen Winston, North Carolina, vice- 
president; and Joseph Moss, Chicago, 
treasurer. Great encouragement was of- 
fered to the members of the staff and 
the officers of the APWA by the re- 
peated reference to the new and im- 
proved programs of the Association and 
to their development in regional con- 








peace. Our task is not made so easy ferences. 
A Waning Opportunity For Penal Reform 
OPES ARE BEGINNING TO DIM IN standing of modern penological reform 


Massachusetts that an easier road 
toward penal reform had been paved 
by last year’s tempest over Miriam Van 
Waters and her administration of the 
Framingham Reformatory. Miss Van 
Water’s dignified defense had received 
such an excellent press that many persons 
believed it had created a public under- 


that would have a lasting effect. 

When nothing happened in last year's 
legislature to modernize Massachusetts’ 
law, hopes were pinned on a recess com- 
mission on penal legislation. However, 
the commission’s efforts have so far 
added up to nothing, although the 
Friends of the Framingham Reforma- 
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tory, originally formed in Miss Van 
Water’s defense, have suggested three 
legislative proposals to make construc- 
tive treatment of women offenders 
legally possible. Last month when its 
report was due the commission asked 
for an extension to April 30, which, as 
the Boston Herald has pointed out, will 
probably be too late for its suggestions, 
if any, to receive legislative considera- 
tion. 


American Communities 


Through British Eyes 


wo YEARS AGO ExizaBeTH Hanpa- 

syde, a British social worker, spent 
seven months in the United States at 
the invitation of the National Federa- 
tion of Settlements. During that time 
she especially observed American pat- 
terns of community organization in a 
variety of cities from New York to Los 
Angeles. In “City or Community,” re- 
cently published by the National Coun- 
cil of Social Service, London, she re- 
ports on her observations, revealing an 
uncannily keen understanding of the 
American scene. All American social 
workers will not like what she says, for 
she takes sides in what some might con- 
sider our private jurisdictional disputes 
—for example, the place of settlement, 
and welfare councils in neighborhood 
organization. She is prone, too, to au- 
thoritatively stated generalizations that 
will irk those who know that no 
generalization holds true in a highly 
complex society. Such is the statement: 
“... the young generation [of Ameri- 
ca} gropes its way toward an adult life 
which they have spoiled for themselves 
before they reach it.” 

But such minor faults are canceled 
out by the author’s interesting compari- 
son of American and British attitudes 
toward communities. She looks unfavor- 
ably upon the American habit of leav- 
ing community affairs to the expert— 
politician or social worker—in contrast 
to the British tradition of citizenship 
participation. She is, however, favor- 
ably impressed by the variety of or- 
ganizational experimentation in _ this 
country, whether or not under profes- 
sional stimulus. Her obvious settlement 
orientation has not dimmed her apprecia- 
tion of the numerous other agencies 
through which communities are or- 
ganized for improvement—community 
councils, community centers, area proj- 
ects, youth councils, to name a few. 
Intrigued by the possibilities, both salu- 
tary and dangerous, of the growing in- 
terest in community organization tecn- 
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niques, she warns: “Even the skills of 
the community organizer, which are es- 
sentially the skills of the artist, may 
dwindle if too many attempts are made 
to reduce them to rules.” 

The report has been advertised in 
England as an aid in understanding the 
American way of life. But its real worth 
would seem to be in the opportunity it 
gives Americans “to see ourselves as 
others see us.” We may not like the 
picture, may even find it slightly out of 
focus, but our features are unmistakable. 
And every person seriously concerned 
with American community life will find 
in it material for thoughtful considera- 
tion. Take for instance the following 
passage: 

“Half of the people of America live in 
cities: can they also live in communi- 
ties? This is the question to which the 
new art of community organization 
seeks an answer. If it proves insoluble, 
a second will have to follow: What sub- 
stitute for the life of a natural com- 
munity can give to the individual the 
security and the personal satisfaction in 
his daily life that he needs for full 
living?” 


Scholarships for 
Negroes and Others 


—— MOVE TO BROADEN THE 
educational opportunities of persons 
whose chances for study have been lim- 
ited by reasons of race, cultural back- 
ground, or residential region, came last 
month with the establishment of Oppor- 
tunity Fellowships by the John Hay 
Whitney Foundation. The new organi- 
zation, under the direction of Robert 
C. Weaver, professor of economics at 
New York University, will have $100,- 
000 in its first year to help American 
Indians, Negroes, persons of Spanish 
speaking ancestry, and others of limited 
opportunity, attain specialized training 
or advanced study. Fellowships will be 
awarded to mature and promising per- 
sons between the ages of twenty-two and 
thirty-five who have completed their gen- 
eral education and who wish to follow 
a special interest. Applications for the 
academic term must be made to the 
organization in care of the John Hay 
Whitney Foundation, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, not later than Jan- 
uary 31. 

Negroes who seek scholarship oppor- 
tunities for general education in non- 
segregated institutions, either colleges or 
secondary schools, can obtain informa- 
tion from the National Scholarship 


Service and Fund for Negro Students, 
31 West 110 Street, New York 26. The 
organization, which was set up two 
years ago, with a board of 158 college 
presidents, helps Negroes become aware 
of and apply for scholarships now avail- 
able on a nondiscriminatory basis in 
nonsegregated institutions. The organi- 
zation has 10,000 scholarships listed in 
its files, though many of them are under 
$100. As yet it makes no scholarship 
grants itself, but hopes to build up a 
fund for this purpose in the future. 


Churches Act 
Against Segregation 


HE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 

Churches of Christ in America 
transformed policy words into legal 
weapons against segregation last month. 
Reaffirming an earlier move, the Coun- 
cil executive committee voted to enter 
a brief in the U. S. Supreme Court 
case of Heman Sweatt vs. the University 
of Texas. It had already asked the 
Court, on October 12, to hear Sweatt’s 
appeal from lower court verdicts back- 
ing Texas University’s bar against Ne- 
gro students. 

30th briefs are taken almost entirely 
from two official declarations adopted in 
1946 and 1948—“The Church and Race 
Relations” and “The Churches and Hu- 
man Rights.” These statements attacked 
segregation as a violation of “the Gos- 
pel of love and human brotherhood.” 
Adding to this, the brief declared. “We 
do not believe that our form of 
government and way of life can perma- 
nently endure on a basis of discrimina- 
tions and segregations which constitute a 
contradiction of our principles by our 
actions. It is still true that this coun- 
try cannot exist half slave and_ half 
free.” 

The briefs mark the Council’s first 
legal foray in support of its social action 
program. Heavy newspaper coverage 
of the December vote, taken at an At- 
lanta, Georgia, executive meeting, nearly 
overshadowed the Council’s earlier ac- 
tion in New York. The southern date 
line apparently made news editors sit 
up and take notice. 

Only the Southern 
Church, of the Council’s twenty-seven 
member bodies dissented from both 
briefs. All other large Protestant groups 
agreed, except the Southern Baptist 
Church, which is not a Council mem- 
ber. Otherwise, the Council has met 
little active opposition to its decision 
among lay members, even in the South. 


Presbyterian 
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A threat of “secession” from one Metho- 
dist congregation in Talladega, Ala- 
bama, is the only opposing action so far 
recorded. A number of official church 
publications have already written hearty 
approval of the Council’s unprecedented 
move. 


Planning for 


Later Life 


2° OVERFLOW, STANDING-ROOM-ONLY 
audience testified last month to the 
growing interest in the problems of the 
elderly. The occasion was a public hear- 
ing in New York on December 8, of the 
New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on the Problems of Aging, chair- 
man, Senator Thomas C. Desmond. 
Over 250 persons attended the all-day 
session to hear recommendations and re- 
ports by nineteen social welfare and 
medical leaders on national and local 
trends in old age assistance. This month, 
the results of the Committee’s three 
years of hearings and research will be 
placed before the New York State legis- 
lature in a “New York Plan for the 
Aged.” 

The legislative program, which the 
Committee’s staff director, Albert J. 
Abrams, calls a “model plan that could 
be adopted by every state,” is many 
steps removed from “ham and eggs.” It 
stresses state and local welfare activities 
in which financial aid to the individual 
would play an essential, but not domi- 
nant, role. 

Basic planks of the New York Plan 
are: financial aid to local communities 
to set up old age programs; technical 
assistance to set standards for local pro- 
grams; spurring of state agencies to 
widen their services to the aged; and 
establishment of a state council on the 
aged to integrate the various state and 
local activities. 

The actual bills to be submitted cover 
establishment of these programs, and 
also refer specific responsibilities to a 
number of state executive departments. 
State and local health departments are 
called upon to gear their work to new 
discoveries about degenerative diseases 
and to place new emphasis on adult hy- 
giene and geriatrics. Establishment of 
special job counseling services for older 
people in the state employment offices is 
assigned to the Labor Department. Edu- 
cation and research would also be part 
of this program and special attention 
would be given to orientation of indus- 
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try on how existing laws affect employ- 
ment of the aged. 

Another section provides for help by 
the Education Department to communi- 
ties planning to establish adult education 
programs for the aged. Such projects 
would include preretirement counseling 
and hobby facilities as well as class- 
room activities. Field workers to help 
communities take advantage of state 
aid now available are a major part of 
the Education Department’s part in the 
plan. It would also involve a review of 
the entire education curriculum to in- 
clude, where possible, work that will 
help younger people to understand the 
needs and problems of the elderly. A 
third section asks a review of occupa- 
tional licensing rules to eliminate un- 
justified age restrictions. 

Recreation is also featured in the New 
York Plan. State aid would be given 
to localities to encourage setting up spe- 
cial recreation centers for the aged. 

Whether the legislature approves any 
or all parts of this plan, the Joint Legis- 
lative Committee will continue its policy 
of emphasizing what local communities 
can do now to help the aged. One of 
the extralegislative jobs the Committee 
hopes to accomplish is to get medical 
social welfare, industry, and labor repre- 
sentatives together in a “Citizens’ Com- 
mittee on the Elderly.” Such a group, 
the Committee believes, could serve as a 
permanent audit of the state’s provisions 
for its senior citizens. 


Child Study 
For Policemen 
H” TO PREVENT JOHNNY DELIN- 


quent from becoming an adult John 
Criminal is a persistent problem now 
being met in a new way by California’s 
law enforcement agents. Turning off 
the trial and error route, nearly 100 of 
them have attended intensive three- 
month training sessions during the first 
three year’s operation of the Delin- 
quency Control Institute at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California in Pasadena. 





The three R’s for the police, proba- 
tion, and parole officer students empha- 
size treatment at the point when the 
child offender first comes into contact 
with public authority. Included in the 
curriculum are courses on child growth, 
psychology, and public speaking, as well 
as on police techniques and administra- 


tion. Students receive university credit 
for all courses. 

Inspiration for the institute came to a 
group of California police authorities 
after reading about Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute which takes 
policemen from their jobs for a semes- 
ter’s instruction in traffic principles and 
techniques. In cooperation with the 
university, they embarked on a two 
year’s planning period to apply this 
method to delinquency control. Seven- 
teen students from ten California police 
departments attended the first class in 
October, 1946. Since then, students 
have come not only from California but 
also from the Middle West, East, and 
Gulf Coast areas, and next year the 
class will include an officer in charge of 
youth protection from India. Because 
of its enthusiastic acceptance by local 
police officials, the university is now con- 
sidering extension of the institute’s serv- 
ices to communities in other parts of the 
nation. 


Discrimination 
As Usual 


€ wh lesan Puts Ban on Att Hovs- 

ing Aid Where Any Discrimina- 
tion Exists—FHA Will Refuse Financ- 
ing if Occupancy Is Restricted Over 
Race, Color, Creed.” So ran newspaper 
headlines in early December, following 
the announcement of a new federal 
policy by United States Solicitor General, 
Philip B. Perlman, at a meeting of the 
New York State Committee on Dis- 
crimination in Housing. But the re- 
sultant rejoicing on the part of pro- 
tagonists of civil rights could not sur- 
vive a reading of the Solicitor General’s 
speech “delivered with the knowledge of 
the President.” What the announce- 
ment really said was that future govern- 
ment aid would be withheld from hous- 
ing projects with written covenants 
racially restricting the use or occupancy 
of the property. [Italics ours] The final 
qualifying clause indicates that the 
“new” policy will merely bring FHA 
mortgage operations into line with the 
Supreme Court decision of May 1949, 
declaring agreements to bar Negroes or 
other racial groups from owning real 
estate as legally unenforceable. And so, 
as The New York Times has pointed 
out editorially, “public and private home 
building will probably proceed almost as 
it has been doing in spite of the tea- 
pot tempest caused by the announce- 
ment.” Franklin D. Richards, FHA 


commissioner, has confirmed this pre- 
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diction in announcing that the agency’s 
basic regulation remains unchanged. 
This is to withhold insurance in any 
cases where there are “characteristics 
which tend to produce undesirable com- 
munity conditions or threaten to influ- 
ence adversely the values of neighbor- 
ing properties.” Another FHA regula- 
tion which will continue to encourage 
discrimination requires consideration of 
“the compatability among neighbor- 
hood occupants” and the effects to be 
expected where there is “a mixture of 
groups.” 

The Solicitor General’s announcement 
provoked the immediate speculation of 
whether it was the opening move in 
Administration plans to press for a 
broad civil rights program. But it is 
now evident that the “new” policy while 
discouraging written covenants actually 
will encourage “gentlemen’s agree- 
ments.” It looks as though business will 
go on as usual. 


PERSONALITIES and PROJECTS 


social welfare in terms of significant people 





Jeffrey R. Brackett 


a was AT PorTLanp, Maing, 1n 1904, 
that Jeffrey Richardson Brackett served 
as thirty-first president of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction. 
That was thirteen years before this be- 
came the National Conference of Social 
Work, and his election was recognition 
of the leadership he had brought in his 
early forties to the new profession then 
taking shape. 

The Portland conference was a way- 
mark between Dr. Brackett’s prime 
fields of service—Maryland and Massa- 
chusetts. Born in Quincy and a graduate 
of Harvard, he turned to Johns Hopkins 
University for his doctorate. By 1900, he 
was lecturing there on philanthropy and 
social work. At the same time, he was 
president of the Department of Chari- 
ties and Correction of Baltimore (later 
the Board of City Charities). Similarly, 








Food and Hope 


From American Farms 


OHN D. METZLER crew vp In An 
| ema farming community, and for 
twenty years taught school and did pas- 
toral work for the Church of the Breth- 
ren. This background gave him his 
understanding of rural America, and its 
resources of goods and of spirit. It does 
not explain the talent for organization 
which has enabled him to channel part 
of our bounteous harvests direct to 
hungry and disheartened war victims 
abroad. 

As the chairman of the Christian 
Rural Overseas Program (CROP) Mr. 
Metzler last year headed a plan he him- 
self developed, through which nearly 
2,400 carloads of foodstuffs from 1,500,- 
000 farm families in twenty-six agricul- 
tural states were transported to twenty- 
two countries in Europe and the Orient, 
and turned over to church agencies for 
distribution. Donations included wheat, 
corn, beans, dried milk, lard, dried fruit, 
syrup, honey, rice, cheese, canned meat, 
and many other farm products. This 
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year the program is being expanded 
through the cooperation of 75,000 
churches in thirty agricultural states. 
CROP is a united effort by three major 
church groups: Church World Service 
(representing twenty-two Protestant de- 
nominations), Lutheran World Relief, 
and the Catholic Rural Life Conference. 

Mr. Metzler retired from teaching in 
1940 to become executive secretary of 
the Church of the Brethren in northern 
Indiana. It was on that job that he 
began the first collection of foodstuffs 
direct from farmers for the use of men 
in Civilian Public Service Camps spon- 
sored by his church. 

An illustration of his creative ingenu- 
ity is the soap factory at Neppanee, 
Indiana, which uses surplus fat picked 
up by truck from collection centers over 
a wide area. Soap is one of the most 
difficult of the shortages in devastated 
areas, and adds to the health hazards in 
overcrowded, makeshift housing. For 
over five years the little factory has been 
turning out six to eight tons of soap a 
week, all of it for relief. 

By 1944, Mr. and Mrs. Metzler were 
at New Windsor, Maryland, where they 
took over an abandoned college campus 
with four buildings and twenty-four 


in 1935 he was to round out thirty years 
as a member of the Massachusetts Board 
of Public Welfare. 

But it was as an active participant 
and exponent of the charity organiza- 
tion movement that he counted tellingly 
in team work with two lifelong friends 
—Mr. and Mrs. John M. Glenn. All 
three were factors in setting up the Bal- 
timore Federated Charities a quarter of 
a century and more before New York’s 
kindred voluntary agencies had reached 
the stage of merger. 

Back in his native state in 1904, Dr. 
Brackett established—and directed for 
sixteen years—the School for Social 
Workers at Simmons College, Boston. 

Death has come to him in his nineti- 
eth year. His legion of friends cherish 
not only his accomplishments but the en- 
gaging natural gifts that animated them. 
Tall, slender, swift in mind and body, 
his quick intelligence and buoyancy of 
spirit kindled any gathering. 


acres of land. Here they began large 
scale renovation and packing of clothing 
and processing of food for overseas re- 
lief. 

The enterprise soon included elec- 
tric shoe repair shops, a garment factory, 
a print shop, and a resident staff of 50 
to 150 which not only carried on the 
work of the center but became a self- 
sufficient community, baking its own 
bread, raising and processing its own 
meat, doing its own laundry and house- 
work. New Windsor, later taken over 
by Church World Service, remains the 
largest Protestant relief center in the 
USA. 

“The CROP program was a natural 
development,” Mr. Metzler explained 
to a Survey editor. “It gives rural 
churches and farm families something 
they greatly wanted—a chance to par- 
ticipate in war relief. And it takes food 
and a ray of hope to hungry and des- 
perate people.” 

Mr. Metzler likes to show how care- 
fully the foodstuff is distributed, how 
far it is made to stretch, by citing speci- 
fic shipments. “Now, take ‘I.T. 153,” 
he said. “That was 300 bags of beans, 
sent to Naples. There it was distributed 
by Guido Comba of Church World 
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Service. He reported that those beans 
went to ‘orphanage for girls at Torre 
Pellica, orphanage for boys at Pomaretto, 
hostel for boys at Torre Pellice, hospi- 
tals at Torre Pellice and Pomaretta, old 
people’s home at San Germano, old 
people’s home and home for incurables 
at San Giovanni, youth camp at Praly.’ 
Those beans were scattered pretty thin, 
I’m afraid. But even a little food means 
so much, and so does a little friendliness 
and hope.” 
> a 


eo FALL, AT THE AGE OF SEVENTY- 
four, MARY McLEOD BETHUNE 
retired as president of the National 
Council of Negro Women and head of 
Bethune-Cookman College. 

The “best efforts” of her remaining, 
active years, Mrs. Bethune wrote The 
Survey recently, will be given to the 
“task of securing the three million dol- 
lars which will guarantee the security 
and permanency of Bethune-Cookman 
College—the institution which I have 
given my life to build.” 

Nor does she plan to give up her 
lifetime battle for interracial understand- 
ing. She believes “bewilderment more 
than selfishness” is the great problem to 
those who seek brotherhood. 

“Begin on your home doorstep,” she 
urges. “Cultivate the preposition ‘with’ 
. . . be concerned about working with 
people; not on them, or merely for 
them. Then, let us bind our neighbors 
to us—in the next house, in the next 
street, or in the next country, by the 
pronoun ‘our.’ Our street, our neigh- 
borhood, our town, our country, our 
world.” 

A five-student Florida classroom was 
the “home doorstep” from which Mrs. 
Bethune began her own campaign for 
the “with” and “our” of human rela- 
tions. She started in 1903 to build that 
classroom into the four-year, accredited 
million dollar institution it is today. 

In 1935, she organized the National 
Council—to realize “a dream of hearing 
the voices of women united for prog- 
ress, without regard to race, creed, color, 
or political affiliations.” Following where 
her dream led, she has joined and played 
a more or less active role in fifty politi- 
cal and social organizations. 


ee oe 
f-Amone THE DEVELOPMENTS IN CHILD 


welfare must be a coordination of 
treatment methods for disturbed chil- 
dren, according to SPENCER H. 
CROOKES, who last month officially 
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became executive director of the Child 
Welfare League of America, a federa- 
tion of public and private children’s 
services concerned with raising stand- 
ards. 

Though a few child care agencies 
offer a variety of services under one ad- 
ministration—casework, groupwork, in- 
stitutional care and foster home place- 
ment—Mr. Crookes knows of no com- 
munity in the country where the social 
services are sufficiently integrated to be 
called upon in the single treatment 
process of a disturbed child. He hopes 
that the League’s services will be used 
increasingly to help develop this type 
of coordination. He is not optimis- 
tic however, about the possibilities of 
rapid progress until “caseworkers and 
groupworkers can see beyond the possi- 
bilities of their own tech- 
niques.” 

The League’s new di- 
rector has had a special 
concern for disturbed 
children ever since he 
left teaching for social 
work fourteen years ago. 
His introduction to the 
field came with a visit to 
the famous Ryther Child 
Center in Seattle. He be- 
came so intrigued with 
what he saw there that 
he dropped his plans for 
a doctorate degree in 
English, gave up his job 
at an exclusive boys’ 
school and went to work at the center. 
A few years later he found himself in 
Cleveland studying for a social work de- 
gree at Western Reserve University. He 
has stayed east of the Mississippi ever 
since, working in children’s agencies in 
Cleveland, Chicago, and Buffalo before 
the war. 

A brief opportunity in Buffalo to try 
out some of his “coordination” theories 
for children came to an end with the 
outbreak of war and his subsequent 
service in Northwestern Europe as of- 
ficer-in-charge of recruitment and man- 
ning for the War Shipping Administra- 
tion and U. S. Maritime Commission. 
After the war he joined the staff of the 
Child Welfare League as assistant to 
the executive director, HOWARD W. 
HOPKIRK. Mr. Crookes took over the 
reins as acting director when Mr. Hop- 
kirk was taken seriously ill nearly two 
years ago. 

Now back on his feet, but under doc- 
tor’s orders for a lightened schedule, 
Mr. Hopkirk is remaining with the 
League as 2 special consultant specifi- 





Spencer H. Crookes 


cally concerned with institutions. tie js 
also working part time with the Russel] 
Sage Foundation, revising his book, “In- 
stitutions Serving Children.” He in- 
tends to broaden the scope of this bible 
of the institutional field by including 
chapters on all kinds of institutions 
where children live, not only those for 
dependent or delinquent children, but 
specialized schools for the handicapped 
—the deaf, the blind, crippled and con- 
valescent—and even the socially aloof 
private boarding schools and camps. 

Visits to some of the “best” schools 
and camps have convinced Mr. Hop- 
kirk that they are as much in need of 
guidance in standards of child care as 
institutions for the underprivileged, 
“With all their specialists in teaching 
and recreation, few of them have any- 
one on the statf who has 
any specific training in 
understanding disturbed 
children,” he maintains. 
“And no institution, no 
matter how socially exclu- 
sive, is without its quota 
of children whose emo- 
tions have become upset 
by unfortunate family ex- 
periences.” 

Though Mr. Hopkirk 
has been director of the 
Child Welfare League 
since 1940 his specialty 
has always been institu- 
tional care. He first 
joined the League’s staff 
in 1924, serving for ten years as special 
assistant for study of institutional needs. 
Then there came a four-year absence 
from the League when he was superin- 
tendent of the Albany Children’s Home 
located in Albany, New York. 

Mr. Hopkirk is one of that consider- 
able number of social workers whose in- 
terest in social work was awakened dur- 
ing study for the ministry. His intro- 
duction to the institutional feld came 
in the early Twenties when he and his 
wife took jobs as cottage father and 
mother at the New York Orphanage to 
enable him to pursue his studies at the 
Union Theological Seminary. He too is 
a war veteran, having served as a first 
lieutenant in a machine gun battalion in 
World War I. 

In his present work Mr. Hopkirk is 
intent on learning about the common 
needs of children wherever they live away 
from home. Good institutions, when 
properly used, he believes, can provide “a 
social weaning process which helps teen- 
age children to grow up.” 
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When Scientists Wage War 


MODERN ARMS AND FREE MEN—A 
Discussion of the Role of Science in 
Preserving Democracy, by Vannevar 
Bush. Simon & Schuster. $3.50 


.o TEN YEARS ... I was IN A 
position to see as much as any 
single man could see what science has 
done and can still do to the art of war- 
fare,” writes Dr. Bush. No one will 
question that statement. As head of the 
National Defense Research Committee 
and later of the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development, he mobilized 
and directed the work of 30,000 scien- 
tists and engineers and spent hundreds 
of millions of dollars. No important 
scientific or military aspect of the war 
escaped his notice. 

Not only has Dr. Bush a vast store 
of knowledge, not only is he a scientist 
himself, but he knows how to present 
what he knows for the benefit of a pub- 
lic that has only a vague conception of 
the gigantic technological effort that we 
made. He tells much more than the 
story of science at war. Indeed, his pri- 
mary concern is with the relation of sci- 
ence to democracy in war and in peace. 
Moreover, he is a cheery optimist. He 
refuses to take an all-out war seriously. 
He believes in our strength — “such 
strength as the world has never seen, 
such strength that the ultimate outcome 
of an early war could hardly be in 
doubt.” 

That all-out third world war, which all 
dread, will not produce as many start- 
ling innovations as did World War II, 
predicts Dr. Bush. The reason is that 
we exploited to the full what we knew 
of fundamental science. 

Scientists were employed in World 
War I, but they took their orders from 
officers, who knew very little of funda- 
mental science and nothing of its mili- 
tary potentialities. The only innova- 
tions of importance were tanks and gas. 
For the tanks, Winston Churchill was 
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largely responsible; for gas, Fritz Haber, 
then director of a great German indus- 
trial research laboratory. 

World War II was different. A score 
of new inventions were introduced, and 
all came from civilian scientists. No 
longer were physicists, chemists, and 
engineers ordered about as underlings. 
They examined the conditions under 
which war is waged with characteristic, 
cold objectivity, decided that what was 
called “military science” was not science 
at all, and saw to it that battles were 
fought with utterly new weapons. The 
military and naval officers were not 
brushed aside, but it can be said that 
scientists and officers worked together 
as they never did before and that the 
officers learned how to wage war in a 
new way; for the scientists thought in 
terms of problems that could be solved 
by research, and the generals and ad- 
mirals had to unlearn their habit of 
thinking only in terms of huge masses 
of men. Never before did civilian 
mathematicians, chemists, and physi- 
cists who had never smelled gunpowder 
or shouldered a gun have so much to 
say about the conduct of war. 


ta GENERALS AND ADMIRALS AT THE 
top in any army and navy are apt to be 
sentimentalists. They do not shrink from 
sending twenty thousand men to their 
deaths, but it is almost with tears in 
their eyes that they change weapons, ex- 
plosives, and even buttons on a uniform. 
The battle now being waged by the 
Army and Navy in Washington is con- 
cerned largely with tradition, sentiment, 
rights, and privileges that are genera- 


+ 


—By the science editor of The New 
York Times, author of “Science 
Today and Tomorrow,” and of 
occasional Survey articles in his 


special field. 


tions old. On the other hand, scientists 
are a pitiless lot. They have no com- 
punction about tossing aside an instru- 
ment or a theory that fails to work. 
It was this scientific ruthlessness, this 
thorough pplication of scientific 
methods that set World War II apart. 
What of the Germans? They were 
not indifferent to science. Lacking the 
democratic spirit, they were incapable 
of departing from military tradition. To 
them, the scientist was there to take or- 
ders and not to tell generals what 
weapons were needed to defeat the Al- 
lies and how to fight battles. So it was 
decided at the outset that efforts to de- 
velop an atomic bomb would receive no 
adequate support. The war would be 
over before a bomb could be developed. 


Whatever the limitations of the Ger- 
mans may have been, Dr. Bush, in my 
opinion, underrates them. Let it not be 
forgotten that, despite their lack of 
scientific vision, despite Hitler’s con- 
tempt for his staff officers, for scientists, 
and for anything but his own intuition, 
the Germans did produce, with what 
Dr. Bush calls “slave labor,” anti-air- 
craft rockets that brought down the 
planes sent against Schweinfurt, long 
range rockets that laid parts of London 
in ruins, jet-propeller planes, and 
Schnérkel submarines that gave us 
trouble enough. Dr. Bush has nothing 
but praise for the Russians, yet they 
were as dependent on “slave labor” as 
the Germans. We had no slave labor, 
yet in the war we found it necessary to 
suppress some of our more precious 
civil liberties and to clothe the Presi- 
dent with nearly all the dictatorial au- 
thority that Hitler had. Democracies 
can wage war successfully against totali- 
tarian states, but when they do they all 
but cease to be democracies, which is 
not exactly Dr. Bush’s thesis. 


What of the atomic bomb in the total 
war of the future? Our leading physi- 
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cists have warned that civilization may 
be destroyed if it is freely used. Of 
late there has been a tendency in Wash- 
ington to tone down these dire predic- 


tions. Communistic sympathizer that 
he is, Professor P. M. S. Blackett (“Fear, 
War and the Bomb”) sees no reason for 
alarm and would hand over all that we 
know about fission and atomic “fur- 
naces” to the Soviet Union. Dr. Bush 
also sees no reason for thinking that the 
atomic bomb is an absolute weapon, 
that is, a weapon which does away with 
all others. Why, he asks, are we mor- 
ally perturbed about the possible devas- 
tation that may be wrought by a single 
bomb when we accepted the far dead- 
lier fire raids that reduced tinderbox 
Japanese cities to ashes? He shows that 
the defenses against 
the bomb are more 
formidable than the 
public thinks. If 
he is right in his 
estimate, we have 
been grossly mis- 
informed by the 
physicists who as- 
serted that there 
was no defense and 
who saw salvation only in a world gov- 
ernment; and by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, which only a few weeks 
ago announced that if an atomic bomb 
were dropped at the right spot in a 
circle with a radius of a mile the gov- 
ernment would have to abandon Wash- 
ington, D, C., as a capital. 

On war waged with bacteria, viruses, 
rusts, and toxins, Dr. Bush is equally 
optimistic. Their delivery is possible 
only by projectiles, by aircraft, and by 
subversive methods. These have not 
altered, and altered they must be if an 
enemy’s population is to be laid low by 
disease and poison. “It is far more likely 
that toxic methods of warfare will re- 
main merely an alternative,” thinks Dr. 
3ush. 

After having examined the work that 
the scientists did, Dr. Bush proceeds in 
the second half of his book to consider 
the relation of war to democracy. Not 
only has he deeply rooted convictions 
about capitalistic democracy but he 
writes of them with the fervor and elo- 
quence of an evangelist. He is not 
utterly blind to political corruption, to 
the power wielded by vested interests, 
to the illogical response of a presum- 
ably intelligent electorate to demagogues 
of the Huey Long type. Indeed, the 


case for capitalistic democracy seldom 








has been argued more persuasively and 
ardently. But it is the old case. 

Dr. Bush has only partially achieved 
his purpose of showing the relation of 
Science to democracy in war and peace. 
Change within science and technology 
always means social change. Scientists 
and engineers have done much more 
than pile up electrical and mechanical 
conveniences. They have changed so- 
cial institutions. We still vote; we still 
have the right to speak freely. Yet 
democracy as we know it is not the 
democracy that Jefferson gave us. There 
is less freedom today than there was in 
his time; there will be less tomorrow. It 
is the price that we must pay for tech- 
nological innovation, and the corporate 
control with which it is associated. 

The chief problem that democracy 
faces—and on this Dr. Bush is silent—is 
that presented by the enormous power 
placed by science and technology in the 
hands of huge corporations. Perhaps be- 
cause he is accustomed to long range 
planning and to carrying out his plans 
with the aid of able bankers and engi- 
neers and to giving orders that must be 
obeyed, there is a streak of fascism in 
every corporation president. His corpo- 
rate activities may be international and 
imperial in scope. He resents govern- 
mental interference. It is not the cor- 
ner grocer but the chain store executive 
who cries loudest for free enterprise, 
meaning the privilege to grow bigger 
and bigger and stronger and stronger 
and to crush competition at will. 

On the other hand, we have the Com- 
munists who would shackle science and 
make it work for the state on a scale, as 
we see in Soviet Russia, that our democ- 
racy would not think of matching. 
There is no doubt that Dr. Bush is 
right in pleading for freedom in science 
—the very freedom that is part and 
parcel of democracy. But this free sci- 
ence is an aid in building up a kind of 
corporative power that is a menace to 
democracy. Similarly, with work-re- 
stricting policies of labor unions and 
the closed shop. These are antidemo- 
cratic, yet they are the inevitable conse- 
quence of technological change. Such 
deep antidemocratic social undercur- 
rents Dr. Bush ignores. So far as he is 
concerned, we are just about the same 
democrats we were when we wore peri- 
wigs, wrote with quill pens, and took 
ten days to travel from Washington to 
Boston on horseback. 

Though he may not be a first class 
sociologist, Dr. Bush is certainly a first- 
class director of scientific research, and 
it is as such that he will be read with 
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interest and profit. His is by far the 
most distinguished book on the scien- 
tific aspects of the war that has yet ap- 
peared. Even when a reader must dis- 
agree with him, which is likely to be 
the case when the chapters on the atomic 
bomb and on democratic institutions are 
considered, Dr. Bush has to be treated 
with respect. 


CHALLENGING YEARS: The Autobiog- 
raphy of Stephen Wise. Putnam. $4 

TEPHEN WISE’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY IS AN 
sana only in his own pecu- 
liar sense of the word. James Water- 
man Wise and Justine Wise Polier, his 
children who edited the book, say: “Our 
father . . . wished to set down a record 
of the events through which he lived, 
the causes in which he labored, and the 
beliefs which impelled him to action.” 
On the personal side of his life, there 
is “a minimum of emphasis’—even 
dates and places have been omitted. He 
had hardly time or strength to elabo- 
rate his story, for he wrote this volume 
in “the last year of his life.” A_bio- 
graphical note prepared by the editors, 
with the Rabbi’s own Foreword, helps 
out with necessary details. 

In effect, what we have in these pages 
is Wise living over again the great and 
dramatic victories of his career. Here 
is his fight for labor, his struggle for 
clean government, his founding of the 
Free Synagogue and the Institute of Re- 
ligion, his tremendous crusade against 
Hitler and the Nazis, his tireless and 
militant leadership of Zionism, his con- 
tention with many of his own people for 
democracy in the ranks of Israel. 

All the great episodes appear—the re- 
pudiation of Temple Emanuel’s call to 
its pulpit on the issue of pulpit freedom, 
the sermon on Jesus (1925) which 
shocked and shook the Jewish world, 
his meeting with Herzl (1904), his visits 
to Palestine and Poland. What a life 
this man lived—every moment pulsing 
with energy and dedicated to service. 
He-was denounced as a sensationalist 
and self-seeking demagogue; an actor 
on the platform rather than the stage. 
As a matter of fact, he was a man of 
magnificent personality, supremely gifted 
in eloquence and passion, sensitive to 
the suffering of mankind, and utterly 
courageous in an unremitting and costly 
battle against evil in every form. To 
read these thrilling yet modest pages is 
to see again what some of us felt was 
one of the greatest prophetic figures of 
our time. 

Wise had not only a flair for dramatic 
action, but also a rare genius for friend- 
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ship. He had his enemies, who find no 
mention in this book, but his friends, 
linked to him with hoops of steel, pos- 
sessed his life. The chapter in tribute 
to Judge Cardozo shines with the radi- 
ance of pure affection and reverence. 
Judge Brandeis appears as a man of 
transcendent proportions—wise, prudent, 
and_ bold. 
once and then snatched prematurely into 
heaven. Rabbi Wise knew the Presi- 
dents, especially Woodrow Wilson and 
F. D. R., and tells stories of them 
which become at once the raw material 
of history. Wise was a hero-worshipper. 
His friends were as precious to him as 
his family. Here was the tender side of 
his nature, not always seen in the fire 
and fury of the prophet and _ public 
leader. 

There are certain special topics dis- 
cussed in this biography which are of 
high interest. Thus, one of the greatest 
of orators, Wise devotes a fruitful chap- 
ter to the “Art of Speaking.” He tells 
some of his secrets, but they are for 
him and no one else. There are no suc- 
cessful imitators in this trade! In the 
chapter, “A Jew Speaks to Christians,” 
the Rabbi has some forthright things to 
say, especially on the frequent indif- 
ference and even timidity of Christians 
in the face of anti-Semitism. Of course, 
the story of Zion vibrates on many a 
page and, in the end, weaves itself like 
a golden thread into the very texture of 
the book. There are some stunning 
illustrations, but, alas, no index. 

Joun Haywes HoiMes 
Pastor Emeritus 
The Community Church, New York 


HOW TO WAGE PEACE, by Hans W. 
Rosenhaupt. John Day. $2.95 

HE CRYING NEED FOR A HANDBOOK 

for action on the peace front has, at 

at last, been met. “How To Wage 
Peace” by Hans W. Rosenhaupt is a 
book which will be received with enthu- 
siasm and appreciation, for it is the 
answer to every program chairman’s, 
every organization leader’s, every willing 
worker’s question: “What can I do?” 
In his introduction, Milton Eisen- 
hower says the book is not “an encyclo- 
pedia nor a scholarly treatise on the 
strategy of waging peace.” It is full of 
far more work-a-day material. Here is 
a wealth of specific information on a 
great variety of actions one can take to 
create peace, which, by its very nature, 
is built in the minds of men and on the 
solid foundation of works. To quote the 
author, “the book presents the informa- 
tion that is needed for a variety of 
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intelligent and forceful actions. The 
reader can take his choice.” 

In presenting this information, Mr. 
Rosenhaupt maintains a helpful objec- 
tivity as to the relative value of various 
forms of action; but he is vigorous in 
his challenge to the reader to do some- 
thing. 

Because, he argues, “those who be- 
little the role of the individual are 
fundamentally arguing against democ- 
racy. For if we, the little people, cannot 
share in the making of our own des- 
tinies then we will lose interest in self- 
government. From there to the accept- 
ance of tyranny is but one step.” 

A glance at the table of contents gives 
an idea as to the possible channels of 
action available to each one of us, ac- 
cording to our needs and talents. Here 
are a few of the chapter headings: Re- 
lief and Service Organizations, Waging 
Peace with Children and Young People, 
Waging Peace in the Community, Wag- 
ing Peace in Washington, Peace Organi- 
zations, The United Nations. Each 
chapter gives names, addresses, publica- 
tions, methods, and specific examples of 
where and how to wage this life-giving 
campaign. 

The importance of the service Mr. 
Rosenhaupt has rendered cannot be 
over-emphasized. Every individual who 
is aware of the tensions of our times, 
and community and organization lead- 
ers in particular, will find this handbook 
indispensable. It will save a lot of time, 
a lot of mistakes, and a lot of duplica- 
tion. It will widen horizons, raise sights, 
and strengthen faith in the peace which 
must be waged to be won. 

JuLie p’EsTouRNELLES 


Executive Director 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation 


BACKGROUNDS OF POWER: The 
Human Story of Mass Production, by 
Roger Burlingame. Scribner. $6 

Sapam BURLINGAME HAS WRITTEN 

another of his fascinating histories 
of technology in the setting of social 
change. This is a sequel to his “March 
of the Iron Men,” and “Engines of 

Democracy,” and is devoted particularly 

to the origin and development of mass 

production. 

The peculiar technique called mass 
production, although it was invented 
centuries ago in Europe by a few people, 
found in America the cultural soil where 
it could be understood and fully de- 
veloped among a people who would ac- 
cept it and reward its sponsors. The 
name is somewhat awkward, since the 
technique may or may not require large 
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scale operation. It is more truly “line” 
or “continuous” production, the essence 
of it being that the parts flow continu- 
ously through a line of machines, meet 
other parts from subassembly and as- 
sembly lines, like the branches of a 
river. And so, of course, all similar 
parts must be so exact as to be inter- 
changeable without special fitting. The 
elements of this process, especially the 
idea of exact and interchangeable parts, 
have a long history, which flows through 
this book like the making of a Ford car. 

“Backgrounds of Power” is a book 
for people who have an interest in the 
present course of our history, and in 
the conflicting tidal currents of the time. 
This power to produce—does it take us 
toward a high standard of living or 
toward suicide? That is a large ques- 
tion, with a many- 
sided answer. One 
side of the answer 
is to be sought in 
an understanding 
of what we, and 
others, mean by mass production. 

In Germany, as in the Ford empire, 
the technique developed as what the 
Europeans called “rationalization,” prac- 
tically the same as what we call verti- 
cal integration. The organized control 
of the process stretched back through 
all its branches and to so many of the 
ultimate sources as to leave but little 
room for unplanned, or “free” produc- 
tion. 

The immediate effect was prodigious, 
and yet sOmething human was lost. 
What was missing in Germany was the 
weather-eye that might have seen total 
disaster at the end of the rationalized 
process. What was missing in the Ford 
empire was ability to foresee the col- 
lapse of Model T, or the recent decline 
of the organization, that the grandson 
has been trying to overcome. 

Mr. Burlingame discusses all too 
briefly, in his final chapter, the human 
resistance to mass production. As he 
well understands, the resistances repre- 
sent more or less intelligent attempts to 
survive as human beings, even along- 
side an assembly line or even alongside 
a rationalized monster corporation. From 
labor union to antitrust law, we beat 
against the excess of mechanical order. 
There are rays of hope, in human rela- 
tions engineering, and in the growth of 
demand for goods and services that can- 
not be mass-produced. Mr. Burlingame 
is perhaps a little too much convinced 
of the thundering power of the mass 
techniques. He recognizes the human 
will to live, however, and those who 














have the vitality to hope may still hope 
that humanity will come out master in 
the end. Davin CusHMAN CoyLe 


Director of Research 
The Shinner Foundation, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SECURITY 
SYSTEM, by Eveline M. Burns. Hough. 
ton Mifflin. $4 


AMERICAN SOCIAL INSURANCE, by 
Domenico Gagliardo. Harper. $5 


OR A DECADE THERE HAS BEEN NEED 

for an up-to-date and comprehensive 
study of all social security. The only 
book dealing with the whole field — 
Lewis Meriam’s “Relief and Social Se- 
curity’—was so biased and inadequate 
that every student of the subject longed 
for a thorough, thoughtful, and read- 
able treatment. 

Eveline Burns has supplied that book. 
“The American Social Security System” 
deals sympathetically, but critically, with 
the social security scene, and it indicates 
also the improvements still needed. 

Her work is divided into five parts. 
First, she states the importance of con- 
tinuing income, and the techniques used 
to replace workers’ incomes in the face 
of unemployment, illness, old age, or 
death. Second, she describes and ap- 
praises each of the existing social in- 
surances, including the workmen’s 
compensation and the less farailiar 
schemes for the aristocratic railroad 
workers. Next, Mrs. Burns relates our 
various provisions for the security of 
veterans to the general social security 
system. Fourth, she pictures the pub- 
lic assistance arrangements—their nature, 
costs, and administration. Finally, she 
looks ahead—for me not far enough. 
She puts her finger squarely on the 
“Decisions that Lie Ahead,” including 
the importance of establishing security 
arrangements for all workers, of provid- 
ing more generous benefits, and the 
problem of administration and finance. 
I only wish she had explored more 
freely some alternative methods of pro- 
viding security which now seem remote 
from our conventional ways. 


IN cONTRAST, GAGLIARDO’s “AMERICAN 
Social Insurance” essays a smaller task. 
This book offers, principally, a descrip- 
tion of existing social insurances. With- 
in its limits, it is thorough and accurate, 
and as to security provision for the sick 
and disabled it provides a fuller picture 
than Mrs. Burns’ work. It. remains, 
however, a useful but not a significant 
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Gagliardo’s work suffers in this com- 
parison because Mrs. Burns has sensed 
so keenly the importance of relating our 
social security to the whole functioning 
of the American social economy. ‘Too 
much time is given to patching up exist- 
ing machinery and too little to thinking 
anew as to how to provide not alone 
income, but many-sided security for in- 
dustrial workers in an industrial civiliza- 
tion. Out of a rich experience in Britain, 
Canada, and the United States, Eveline 
Burns sees that need early. 

Joun J. Corson 


The Washington Post 
Washington, D. C. 


THIS I DO BELIEVE, by David E. Lil- 
ienthal. Harper. $2.50 

AKING ITS CUE FROM THE STATE- 

ment Mr. Lilienthal made in re- 
sponse to congressional baiting, this 
book lays on the line a summary of 
views that must be treated with respect. 
If many of these views are by now fa- 
miliar to those who have followed the 
author’s utterances, at least the book 
fits them (as only a book can) into a 
system where they can be assessed and 
measured against each other. Their im- 
pact is inspirational in effect. 

Yet the chances are that the book will 
miss the type of reader the author would 
like most to touch. Having spent much 
of his life in administrative posts, Mr. 
Lilienthal is bound to write from the 
managerial point of view. He cannot 
have any clear sense of what it is like 
to be a common, bewildered citizen with 
only one vote. He writes appreciatively 
of the enlightened labor policy instituted 
under TVA but he seems to me to speak 
as a liberal-minded employer and not as 
a person who understands that collec- 
tive bargaining often leaves the worker 
frustrated and can be construed as only 
a step toward the achievement of real 
democracy. 

Likewise, even as a private citizen, 
Mr. Lilienthal’s talents are so conspicu- 
ous that he has had little opportunity 
to identify himself with the timid soul. 
He speaks of arousing interest in pub- 
lic issues through such agencies as wo- 
men’s clubs. But one get the impres- 
sion that Mr. Lilienthal knows these 
agencies largely from the speaker’s res- 
trum, and that he does not know there 
is not any widely accepted way in which 
the average citizen can take anything 
but a wholly passive part in average 
meetings. 

What he has to say is said with good 
sense and good will. It will appeal 
strongly to those who know the lingo 
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Two Indispensable Tools for 
Agencies Seeking Foundation Aid 
AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS AND THEIR FIELDS (Sixth 


Edition) Standard Reference Book about 899 Foundations .... $6.00 
AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS NEWS SERVICE Reporting 

Foundation Developments and Changes—8 times a year ......- $12.00* 
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*Discount of $1.00 when payment accompanies order 


RAYMOND RICH ASSOCIATES 
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of liberalism. But as I think back upon | 


“This I Do Believe” it seems to me to 
illustrate the fact that even the best of 
our leaders are far removed from the 
problems and feelings of the common 
lot of us. 


Mr. Lilienthal’s freedom of mind, his | 


unwillingness to follow a_ party line, 
his candor on points where most officials 
hedge—these are heartening features and 
they tend to disprove the current belief 


that those who think have no authority | 
and those in authority have no time to | 
Cuartes W. Fercuson | 


think. 
A Senior Editor 
The Reader's Digest 


LIBERTY IN THE MODERN STATE, | 


by Harold J. Laski. Viking. $2.75 


LAST CALL FOR COMMON SENSE, 
Ps James P. Warburg. Harcourt Brace. 
3 


._ Is OFTEN THE VICTIM IN THE 
contemporary world swept by the 
searing sirocco winds of a dominating 
statism or the freezing winter cold of 
an indifferent capitalism. The prolific 
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TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE 


Dr. Spahr’s delightfully gay 
cook-book, HONOR AMONG 
COOKS, gives the proud pos- 
sessor superfine and proven 
ideas for using what is in the 
larder, and the Friends Serv- 
ice Committee its royalties for 
the world’s hungry children. 


Copies $2 each postpaid from 


CURRANT HOUSE 
Ithaca, New York 
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Delivered at your door. We pay postage. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL 


DEFICIENCY, INC. A National Associa- 
tion devoted to the care, education, train- 
ing, community placement and supervision 
of retarded and mentally defective children 
and adults. Membership $6.00 per year. Pub- 
lishers of American Journal of Mental De- 
ficiency, quarterly, $7.00 per year; and 
A.A.M.D. News, $1.50 per year. Applica- 
tions and Subscriptions to P. O. Box 96, 
Willimantic, Connecticut. 





AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR 


THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. William 
Ziegler, Jr., President; Robert B. Irwin, 
Executive Director. 





AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 


TEE (QUAKERS), 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania; Clarence E. 
Pickett, Executive Secretary. _ Represents 
the Society of Friends in relief and social 
welfare services on a mnon-seciarian basis 
and without discrimination of race or na- 
tionality. Present activities include CLOTH- 
ING and FOOD DISTRIBUTION, RE- 
HABILITATION and SELF - HELP 
PROJECTS, MEDICAL and TRANS- 
PORT WORK: in Europe and Asia; 
REFUGEE AID: in United States and 
abroad; RACE RELATIONS: improve- 
ment of housing and employment for Ne- 
groes, college lectureships; ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS: housing projects, consulta- 
tive services to management and_ labor; 
WORK and STUDY PROJECTS: for col- 
lege and high school students, in United 
States, Mexico and Europe; INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS: over 300 confer- 
ences and institutes to promote study of 
religious and economic bases for peace, 
student study groups for peace education on 
college campuses, seminars for foreign and 
American students; SCHOOL AFFILIA- 
TION PROGRAM: linking schools in 
United States and abroad. 





AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—817 14th 


St., N.W., Fifth Floor, Washington 5, D. C. 
A national organization devoted to preven- 
tion of deafness, conservation of hearing and 
rehabilitation of the hard of hearing. Month- 
ly publication, HEARING NEWS, $3.00 a 
year. Literature for sale. Information 
given concerning problems of the hard of 
hearing. Field Services. C. Stewart Nash, 
M.D., President; Harry P. Wareham, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 


RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal service, 
research. Write for list of publications, 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 





THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 


Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and four area offices 
in Alexandria, Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, 
Mo., San Francisco, Calif. There are 3,745 
local chapters, organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: Serv- 
ices to the Armed Forces; Services to Vet- 
erans; Home Service; International Activi- 
ties; Disaster Services; Medical Services; 
The National Blood Program; Nursing Serv- 
ices; Food and Nutrition Service; First Aid, 
Accident Prevention, and Water Safety; 
Volunteer Services; American Junior Red 
Cross; and College Activities. 





eee ay eed FOR FAMILY LIVING, 


Resource in child guidance, marriage, 
and family relations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
oeneation. 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Til 








BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 


New York 16, N. Y. Incorporated 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916 to develop 
character in boys and train them in citizen- 
ship. Programs: Cub Scouting—8, 9 and 
10; Boy Scouting—11 and upward; Senior 
Scouting—14 and upward, available locally 
through sponsorship by schools, churches, 
fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. Amory 
Houghton, Pres., Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, 
Chief Scout Executive. 





BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112 East 
19th Street, New York 3, Algonquin 4-1753. 
Arranges invitation tournaments in indoor 
and outdoor sports for Boys’ Clubs, Social 
Settlements, Community Centers, Church 
Houses, Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. M. H. A.’s, etc., 
throughout Greater New York. Gustavus T. 
Kirby, Honorary President; Malcolm Van 
Kirby, Honorary President; Jacob Eichel, 
President; Stanley deJ. Osborne, Treasurer ; 
Willard L. Kauth, Director. Sponsors: 
The Benjamin Harrison Recreation Center, 
657 Tenth Avenue; The Lincoln Recre- 
ation Center, 235 West 113 Street; Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Recreation Center, 2077 
Second Ave.; Tot-Lot Playground, 422 West 
49 Street; Tot-Lot, 110 East 110 Street; 
Camp Sebago, Camp Wakonda and Camp 
Orenda in the Palisade-Interstate Park; 
Co-Sponsor School Settlement, 120 Jackson 
Street, Brooklyn. : 





CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 16 East 48 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Mrs. James C. Parker, 
President; Miss Martha F. Allen, National 
Director. Founded in 1910, by a group of 
progressive educators, ‘“‘to perpetuate the 
spiritual ideals of the home and to stimu- 
late and aid in the formation of habits 
making for health and character.” It pro- 
vides health and character-building activities 
for girls 7 to 18 and stresses home and 
related crafts. 





CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—24 West 40 Street, New York 18. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also 
cooperates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 





COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS 
OF AMERICA INCORPORATED. 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17. Informa- 
tion and consultation about cooperative plan- 
ning and financing of social work through 
chests and councils of social agencies. 





GIRL SCOUTS OF THE JU. S. A. National 
Headauarters, 155 FE. 44th St., New York 
17. Founded 1912. Mrs. Harry S. Truman, 
Hon. Pres.; Mrs. C. Vaughan Ferguson, 
Pres.; Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse, Natl. Dir. 
Affiliated with the World Assn. of Girl 
Guides and Girl Scouts, the Girl Scouts of 
the U. S. A. offer girls from seven through 
seventeen citizenship and community service 
activities in eleven different program fields, 
embracing international friendship, outdoor 
life, homemaking, the arts and future voca- 
tions. Training is provided for volunteer 
leaders who work with girls in carrying out 
the objectives of the organization. 





THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY U.S.A., 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. N. Y. 
Week-day, group-work organization for girls 
(Tuniors, aged 7 to 14; members, 14 to 21). 
Sponsored by the Episcopal Church. 





HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 
AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Rev. Mark A. 
Dawber: Migrant Supervisors: Western, 
Mrs. F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams 
Blvd.. Tos Angeles, Calif.; Midwestern, 
Rev. Ellis Marshburn, 139 North Clark 
St., Chicago 2, Ill. 





THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 
ASS’N., 1313 E. 60 Street, Chicago 37, Il. 
To aid in improving municipal administra- 
tion (1) the Municipal Year Book, (2) 
Public Management, monthly journal on 
local government, (3) Management Informa- 
tion Service for Cities on fee basis, (4) 
Eight correspondence courses in municipal 
management. Write for more details. 





LF “GUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlets, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and *city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, 


Byron B. Burnes, President, 210 Ridgeway 
Avenue, Oakland 11, California; Robert M, 
Greenmun, Secretary-Treasurer, 713 North 
Madison Street, Rome, New York. Organ. 
ized 1880, Incorporated 1900. Objects: Edu- 
cational, Social, Industrial Welfare of the 
Deaf. Quadrennial National Conventions, 
Official Organ, The Silent Worker, 982 
Cragmont Avenue, Berkeley 8, California; 
$3.50 year. Lists achievements of deaf in 
Industry, Education, Sports, and Religion, 
Section for Parents of Deaf Children. 





NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 600 Lex. 
ington Ave., New York City. An_ inter- 
national Christian woman movement devoted 
to service for women and girls and the at- 
tempt to help build a society in which the 
abundant life is possible for every individual. 





NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 


419 Fourth Ave., New York 16. Estab- 
lished in 1904. Studies child labor and re- 
lated educational problems; cooperates in 
improving state and federal measures for 
protection and education of youth. Bulletin, 
other publications. 





NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR_ EDUCA- 


TION ON ALCOHOLISM, INC. (a divi- 
sion of The Yale Plan on Alcoholism), 2 
East 103rd Street, New York 29, N. Y. A 
non-profit organization established in 1944, 
to aid in the education of the public in 
matters pertaining to alcoholism. It does 
not take sides in the Wet-Dry controversy. 
It provides speakers to interested groups 
and distributes factual unbiased literature. 
It organizes citizen’s committees in commu- 
nities throughout the country, and sponsors 
and guides these local committees in pro- 
grams of education and action in their com- 
munities, designed to meet this great medi- 
cal and social problem. Through these local 
affiliates it promotes and establishes facili- 
ties for the rehabilitation of the alcoholic. 
It promotes prevention of alcoholism through 
education and rehabilitation. 





NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio; 
Martha M. Eliot, M.D., President. The Con- 
ference is an organization to discuss the 
principle of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agen- 
cies. Each year it holds an annual meeting, 
publishes in permanent form the proceedings 
of the meeting and issues a quarterly Bulle- 
tin. Proceedings are sent free of charge to 
all members upon payment of a membership 
fee of $7.50. 77th Annual Meeting, April 
23-29, 1950, Atlantic City, N. J. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y. FIFTY-FIVE YEARS SERVICE 
TO FAITH AND HUMANITY through :— 
SOCIAL WELFARE—Mental hygiene pro- 
gram; Council houses and clubs, nurseries; 
clinics; camps, work with the aged and 
handicapped; scholarships. OVERSEAS 
SERVICES—Operation of homes for un- 
attached girls and young women in Paris 
and Athens; scholarship grants at Ameri- 
can Universities for study in social welfare, 
public health, nutrition, nursing, occupa- 
tional therapy to qualified young women 
from abroad who return to work in their 
own countries. EDUCATION AND SO- 
CIAL ACTION—Contemporary Jewish Af- 
fairs, international relations and peace, so- 
cial legislation. Study groups under Natoinal 
direction keep Jewish women throughout 
country alert to vital current issues. Through 
local Sections, SERVICE TO FOREIGN 
BORN—Immigration aid, port and dock 
work, naturalization aid, Americanization 
classes, location of relatives. 216 Senior 
Sections in United States—also Junior and 
a groups. 80,000 Senior mem- 
ers. 
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Rates are 40 cents a line (actual) per 
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DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION--291 Broad- 
way, New York City; 1513 local Associ- 
ations federated for Christian leadership 
and citizenship training among young men 
and boys. 








NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY RE- 
LATIONS, 1126 E. 59th St., Chicago 37, 
Ili.. Membership open to persons with pro- 
fessional interests in marriage and family 
life. Send for materials list and informa- 
tion on state and regional councils. 





THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. A non-profit or- 
ganization pledged to lead, direct and unify 
the fight against infantile paralysis. Through 
more than 2,800 Chapters serving every 
county in the nation, it guarantees the best 
available care and treatment for infantile 
paralysis victims, regardless of age, race or 
religion, and furnishes immediate aid to 
epidemic areas when polio strikes. By ap- 
propriating funds to recognized research in- 
stitutions, it supports scientific investigation 
into the cause, prevention and cure of polio- 
myelitis. In addition, it finances the train- 
ing of polio specialists and maintains a pro- 
gram of information and education to ac- 
quaint the public with facts about the dis- 
ease. Truly a “‘people’s philanthropy,” its 
funds are derived solely from voluntary con- 
tributions by the American people during 
the annual March of Dimes, January 15-30. 





NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
—315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
bring to everybody in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
satisfying recreational use of leisure time 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities; 
and to help secure adequate playground, 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 





athletic fields and other recreational facilities, 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

. W. Palmer, President; Lawrence J. 
Linck, Executive Director. The Society 
through its 2000 state and local member 
units seeks to provide health, welfare, edu- 
cational, recreational, vocational and employ- 
ment services to all types of handicapped 
persons, adjusting its services to each com- 
munity and the programs of other agencies. 
Maintains special cerebral palsy services; 
consultation by professional staff; loan 
library. Financed by annual sale of Easter 
Seals. Publishes “The Crippled Child,” a 
magazine for parents of handicapped chil- 
dren, bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 





NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790 Broadway at 58th St., New 
York. Dr. James E. Perkins, managing di- 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and programs 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
ciations in every state. American Review of 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $10.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 





NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, organized in 
1910, with 57 local branches seeks to im- 
prove living and working conditions among 
Negroes. Conducts surveys and research as 
basis for its services. Specializes in secur- 
ing full use of Negro manpower in public 
and private employment. Publishes special 
bulletins on interracial and community prob- 
lems. Provides fellowships in Social Work. 
Solicits contributions and gifts. 1133 Broad- 
way, New York 10. WaAtkins 4-0505. 





THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, Christine Melcher, 
Executive Secretary, 82 Beaver Street, 
Room 510, New York 5, is the professional 
organization for counselors and others en- 
gaged and interested in vocational guidance 





and the publishers of OCCUPATIONS, the 
Vocational Guidance Journal. 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
East 30th Street, New York, N. Y.. Tele- 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correctional in- 
stitutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Austin H. 
MacCormick, Exec. Dir.; Robt. R. Han- 
num, Dir. of Vocational Placement. 





THE SALVATION ARMY, INC., National 
Headquarters, 120 West 14th St., New York 
City. An International organization, founded 
in London, 1865, established in the United 
States March 10, 1880. A religious and so- 
cial welfare organization, operating insti- 
tutions, corps and agencies for all ages, to 
meet a variety of human needs in most 
major cities. Commissioner Ernest I. Pug- 
mire, National Commander. 





MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 

Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
Wednesday & Thursday eve. 5:30 to 8 P.M. 





THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA, 34 
West 28th Street, New York 1, N. Y. A 
nationwide religious-social welfare organi- 
zation founded in 1896 by Ballington Booth 
and Maud Ballington Booth to meet spir- 
itual and varied physical needs of the un- 
adjusted and disadvantaged of all nation- 
alities and creeds thru institutions, posts 
and departments in most major American 
cities. 





This DIRECTORY appears in THE 
SURVEY twelve times a year. 

Rates are 40 cents a line (actual) per 
insertion. For information contact the 
Advertising Department. 
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of women, tolerance of internal self- 
criticism, and so on. 

Mr. Somerville, a teacher of philoso- 
phy, is one of the few Americans who 
has studied in Soviet philosophical 
academies; he has lived in Germany, 
too. He is explicit in his disavowal of 
American communism; he recognizes 
the serious imperfections of Soviet prac- 
tice. His sole concern, he says, is a 
Positive program for peace. He is aware 
that the questions he poses are un- 
palatable. Do we realize that we seem 
to apply a double standard in foreign 
affairs: that what are “good neighbors” 
for us are “spheres” for USSR? Our na- 
tion was created as a protest against 
monarchy; yet we do not see purple at 
the international actions of monarchies. 
Are we content that America should 
seem internationally to espouse forces to 
the Right, when the postwar world has 
seen everywhere a general shift to the 
Left? 

If an essential basis for peaceful in- 
ternational relations is mutual under- 


standing, should we make sure that we 
understand what the Russians mean, say, 
by “dictatorship of the proletariat” in 
their context? Or why, for historical 
reasons, they lay less stress on our Anglo- 





American forms of political democracy 
than on what they deem equally im- 
portant social democracy? Basically, 
Mr. Somerville believes, Americans shy 
away from “ideologies”: he encourages 
us to be proud of our own, of which 
he finds the noblest expression in Whit- 
man’s “Democratic Vistas.” 

Many of the author’s arguments can 
be answered, and it would be easy to 
dismiss them, by reassuring ourselves 
that it doesn’t matter what the Soviets 
think of us: we are confident that we 
are right. We are, however, currently 
spending a lot of money to persuade 
other European and Latin-American 
countries to accept our leadership. I 
am therefore disturbed by the recent 
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report of a high-ranking official of an 
agency of the United Nations—a world 
famous Anglo-American with insight 
into the human spirit; he says that in 
his work in many countries he finds 
a widespread feeling that we, rather 
than USSR, are the “aggressive” ones. 
If this is so, we might well pause a 
moment to look into a book like Mr. 
Somerville’s to make sure whether we 
are being right for what others will 
recognize as the right reasons. 

Cuarves S. AscHER 
Political Science Department 
Brooklyn College 


STRATEGY FOR LIBERALS, by Irwin 
Ross. Harper. $3 

MARSHALING OF THE FORCES OF TRUE 

progressivism on a definite course 
of action toward both immediate and 
long range goals has long been the 
most pressing need of the American 
liberal movement. Irwin Ross’ book 
is a major advance in the direction of 
meeting this need. It is a ringing chal- 
lenge to all genuine believers in social 
and political democracy to close their 
ranks, to recognize the enormous 
strength of the opposition and the dif- 
ficulty of the task, and to embark upon 
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a hard-headed, vigorous program of po- 
litical action. 

The only alternative to totalitarianism 
of either the Right or the Left is the 
Mixed Economy. Consisting of a com- 
bination of socialistic, capitalistic, and 
cooperative elements, the Mixed Economy 
is not in itself a new idea. Actually, 
it has been operating for a long time in 
varying degrees in all democratic na- 
tions. It has been notably successful in the 
Scandinavian countries, and more recently 
in England. We have had some meas- 
ure of it in this country for the past 
forty years. But, according to Mr. Ross, 
if we are to avoid economic disaster and 
consequent dictatorship of either a 
Communist or Fascist brand, we must 
inject a much larger dose of socialism— 
or, if you will, government ownership 
and regulation of basic industry—into 
that mixture than most liberals them- 
selves have dared to advocate. 

In a succession of highly informative 
and compact chapters, Mr. Ross reviews 
the checkered and, in many instances, 
tragic history of liberalism both in Eu- 
rope and in the United States. In the 
light of this experience, he outlines for 
American liberals a tough-minded and 
aggressive program of action, the ma- 
jor elements of which are reform of 
congressional procedure, the extensive 
education of both workers and indus- 
trialists in Mixed Economy concepts, the 
preservation of civil liberties, the ex- 
posure of Fascist upsurges, the persistent 
avoidance of all “united front” collabo- 
ration with Communists, and advance 
preparation for the onslaughts of re- 
actionary interests. 


Nowhere, to my knowledge, has the 
case for devoted and militant democratic 
action been more effectively stated. This 
is a very important book. 

Howarp W. Hinz 


Associate Professor of English 
Brooklyn College 


THE THIRD STRIKE, by Jerry Gray. 

Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1 
6 ie Tuirp STRIKE” Is A CONSUM- 

mate bit of self-revelation com- 
bined with a good deal of adolescent 
soul scratching, a skillful rebirth of 
many appealing truisms, and the dra- 
matic impact of a Corwin radio script. 

It is fascinating reading, but it adds 
nothing to our knowledge of alcoholism. 
Jerry Gray’s story will be used variously, 
depending on one’s attitude toward 
drinking. Most readers will be disturbed 
by the drinking but little interested in 
the kinds of people who use alcohol 
abnormally. 

Thousands of sober alcoholics will 
recognize themselves in Jerry Gray, and 
declare wryly, “I know him so well.” 
They will greet with intimate recog- 
nition the “I am ... ” theme with 
which the book appropriately opens. 
Then follows the admission of charac- 
teristic alcoholic irresponsibility. He 
wires home for money. He cries for 
“Mom”; yet how mercurial the altera- 
tion once money arrives. “The waiting, 
the inner torture did it,” Jerry wrote. 
Hardly, but the money did. 

With adolescent superiority he writes, 
“Happiness? Peace? Who dared invent 
the words? Sucker bait.” The girl in 
the Western Union office did not under- 
stand him, nor did Mike the bootlegger, 
nor did the psychiatrist. He is, he de- 
cides, an enigma beyond the knowledge 


of men which only a miracle can solve, 
Nevertheless, Jerry himself explains the 
Gordian Knot as “a conflict, a sickness 
within the soul, and the soul is God’s 
domain exclusively.” However, when the 
doctor suggests letting God heal him, he 
quickly retreats to his “mental strings,” 

He constantly exhibits the bloated ego 
of alcoholic thinking which is constantly 
under attack in the ranks of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. At every meeting the cry 
is for hurnility. In this vein, Jerry 
writes that he would not strive for the 
things most men strive for—these, prizes 
of little men. Big men such as he strive 
for self-mastery. 

Jerry excused himself as one de. 
scended from “instability and alcohol- 
ism.” The instability might have been 
a part of his birthright, but alcoholism 
is no more inherited than are ulcers. 

What was actually wrong with Jerry 
the reader never knows, unless he con- 
cludes that it was his drinking. One 
clue, however, is given that suggests a 
cycloid personality alternating between 
periods of well-being and slowly mount- 
ing depressions which concluded them- 
selves in drunken binges associated with 
suicidal tendencies. 

This seeming debunking process has 
been necessary here, neither to discredit 
Jerry nor his unhappy story but rather 
to point up the horrible accuracy of his 
account. Physically, mentally, and emo- 
tionally, he was of the stuff of our four 
million alcoholics, who, for the lack of 
proper care and treatment, are living 
and dying with anguish as great as Jerry 
Gray’s. Lauri£ BILLsTONE 


Director, Information Center 
Western Pennsylvania Committee 
for Education on Alcoholism 
Pittsburgh 





CONSTRUCTIVE USES OF ATOMIC 
ZNERGY, edited by S. C. Rothman. 
Harper. $3 

Atomic energy, the benefactor rather 

than bogey, makes its debut in this col- 

lection of fourteen articles written by 
leading atomic researchers, including 

Arthur H. Compton. The articles pre- 

sent its implications in industry, biology, 

medicine, agriculture, and other fields. 


THE MIRACLE DRUGS, by Boris 

Sokoloff, M.D., Ph.D. Ziff-Davis. $3 
The stories behind the discovery and 
use of penicillin, streptomycin, and other 
drugs, less well known; told in narra- 
tive form, with the experiences of their 





Recent Books of Special Interest... 


discoverers and other human interest 
material widely used. 


OUT-OF-SCHOOL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE, by Roswell Ward. 
Harper. $2.50 

A program for vocational guidance 

based on the dual needs of the com- 

munity and the individual, designed to 
fill a gap in the present availability of 
out-of-school counseling. 


YOUTH—KEY TO AMERICA’S FU- 
TURE: An ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY, by M. M. Chambers and Elaine 
Exton. American Council on Edu- 
cation. $2 


Listing of recent books, pamphlets, and 


magazine articles, written for and 
about young people; topics covered in- 
clude education, employment, leisure, 
family life, religion, rural youth, and 
military service. 


CHURCH AND COMMUNITY IN 
THE SOUTH: Report or THE IN- 
STITUTE FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL 
SciENCE OF THE University oF NortH 
Caroutina, by Gordon W. Blackwell, 
Lee M. Brooks, S. H. Hobbs, Jr., and 
associates. John Knox Press. $6 

Digests and analyses of recent studies 

on southern rural life together with 

new surveys of churches in their com- 


(Continued on page 47) 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


School of Social Work 


offers 


—a two year graduate curriculum 
—focused on the actual development of casework or group work skills 
—preparing for the responsible giving of any agency service 
—through an integrated school program oriented to the student’s own current practice 
—and concurrent, closely related field work under specially trained supervisors of over fifty cooperating 


social agencies 


—leading to the degree of Master of Social Work 





—an advanced, third year curriculum 
—focused on the actual development of casework, supervisory and administrative skills 
—through an integrated program of advanced class and field work 
—leading to an Advanced Certificate 


—which may be used to obtain the degree of Master of Social Work, and under special arrangement may 
be credited fully toward the degree of Doctor of Social Work 





—a doctoral curriculum 


—preparing for professional and scholarly leadership in social work teaching, social administration, and 


social research 


—leading to the degree of Doctor of Social Work 





Information regarding scholarships and fellowships is available 





ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO 


MARGARET E, BISHOP 


Director of Admissions and Placement 


University of Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
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munity setting today; written for the 
use of the Presbyterian Church General 
Assembly in evaluation of its religious 
education program, but with material of 
wider sociological and economic value. 


WHY INDUSTRY MOVES TO THE 
SOUTH, by Glenn E. McLaughlin 
and Stefan Robock. Committee of 
the South, National Planning Asso- 
ciation. $3 

A detailed investigation which finds that 

good markets, available materials, and 

labor supply, rather than cheap labor, 
are the main causes for the relocation of 
industry in the South. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE SPIRIT 
OF MAN, by Joseph Hudnut. Har- 
vard University Press. $4.50 

The author believes the cities and build- 
ings we live in should be an expression 
of the spirit of our day—a theme de- 
veloped through the use of examples 
familiar to most and written for lay- 
men. 


THE INFORMATION FILM, by Gloria 
Waldron, with the assistance of Cecile 
Starr. The Twentieth Century Fund. 
Columbia University Press. $3.75 


Background, development, production, 


and use of 16 mm films, with special 
emphasis on the problem of distribution 
and use. Including a bibliography of 
books, periodicals, and film catalogues. 


*‘ HANDBOOK ON RACE RELATIONS 


IN SOUTH AFRICA, edited by Ellen 
Hellmann, M.A. assisted by Leah 
Abrahams, B.A. Published for the 
South African Institute of Race Re- 
lations. Oxford University Press. 
$12.50 
A pioneer work which assembles all cur- 
rently available information bearing on 
the social, economic, and political as- 
pects of South African race relations. 


THE FIELD OF SOCIAL WORK, by 
Arthur E. Fink. Revised edition. 
Henry Holt. $3.75 

Studies of the various fields of social 

work, brought up to date through in- 

clusion of material on war and recon- 
struction activities. 


SOCIOLOGY: A Srupy or Society 
AND Cutture, by Kimball Young. 
Second edition. American Book 
Company. $5 

An introductory text with emphasis 

on three variables: groups, processes, 

and institutions; and the role and status 
of the individual with reference to 
them. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PUBLIC 
WELFARE, by Arthur P. Miles. 
Heath. $4. 

Historical survey of the public welfare 

field and discussion of current adminis- 

trative techniques and public welfare 
organizations. An introductory text. 


MODERN AMERICAN’ SOCIETY: 
READINGS IN THE PROBLEMS OF OR- 
DER AND CHANGE, edited by Kingsley 
Davis, Harry C. Bredemeier, and 
Marion J. Levy Jr. Rinehart. $4.50 

The relation of social phenomena to 

the unity and continuity in American 


life is the underlying theme. 


LENGTH OF LIFE: A Srupy oF THE 
Lire Taste, by Louis I. Dublin, 
Ph.D., Alfred J. Lotka, D.Sc., and 
Mortimer Spiegelman, F.S.A. Revised 
edition. Ronald Press. $7 

This largely rewritten edition interprets 

the new developments in health and 

longevity in the light of recently avail- 


able material. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MOD. 
ERN GOVERNMENT, by Herman 
Finer. Revised edition. Henry Holt. 
$7.50 

Text on comparative government, re- 

vised to include material and compara- 

tive data on Italy, Germany, and the 


Soviet Union. 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Fellowships 1950-1951 


RECENT COLLEGE GRADUATE FELLOW- 
SHIPS: A limited number of fellowships for men and 
women living outside the metropolitan area who 
have graduated from college since 1947. Provide 


tuition for 3 quarters and supplementary grant toward 
maintenance. Closing date for applications March 1, 


1950. 
TUITION FELLOWSHIPS: A limited number of 


$600 tuition fellowships for a three-quarter program 


of study for candidates with at least 2 years’ profes- 
sional social work experience. Closing date for ap- 


plications March 1, 1950. 
PORTER R. LEE MEMORIAL FUND: Loan- 


grant fellowships for experienced social workers, pri- 
marily for persons practicing in states where profes- 
sionally trained social workers are limited. Closing 


date for applications April 15, 1950. 


All applicants must be eligible for admission 
to the School on a graduate basis. Further 
information and application blanks will be 
mailed upon request. 


2 East 91st Street New York 28, N. Y. 




















SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 
offering 
Educational Programs Leading to the Degree 
Master of Social Science 


Academic Year Opens June 21, 1950 





A Program of Advanced Study for Experienced 
Graduate Caseworkers in Preparation for Prac- 


tice, Supervision, Teaching, and Administration 


August 1950 through July 1951 





Graduate Seminars 
July 10-20, 1950 
Advanced Casework Miss Gordon Hamilton 
Supervisory Method in Social Casework 
Mrs. Lucille N. Austin 
Ego Psychology Dr. Othilda Krug 
The Psychosomatic Concept Dr. Felix Deutsch 
Educational Methods in Teaching Casework 
Miss Gordon Hamilton 


Casework Writing and Interpretation 
Miss Viola Paradise 





For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
for men and women 
Leading to the Master of Social Work 
and to the Doctor of Social Work 
Generic Program and Specializations in 


Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 
Social Intergroup Work 
Social Research 


The next section of the Advanced Psychia- 
tric Program on the doctorate level will 


begin September, 1950. 


\ 


xno 


Summer Institute 
“Social Work Practice in the Community 
Organization Setting” 
June 19-23, 1950 


For further information write to School of 
Social Work, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 














BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Case Work, Psychiatric Social Work, Medical Social 

Work, Group. Work. 
Two Group Work Institutes, March 20 to 24, 1950. 


Summer term for experienced social workers be- 
gins May 29, 1950. 


Fall semester begins September 13, 1950. 
For information and catalogue, apply to the Dean. 


84 Exeter Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 


Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 
Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mase. 
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| The University of Chicago ADELPHI COLLEGE 
1| SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 








e School of Social Service Administration 
| TWO YEAR GRADUATE CURRICULUM 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1950.51 | LEADING TO THE MASTER’S DEGREE 
iced | | | 
el SUMMER QUARTER | | SPECIAL SEQUENCES 


Wh in 
First Term—June 26 to July 28 1 
| FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE 
| 
\tl 
| 




























































































Second Term—July 31 to September 2 | PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK 
lion | Bas , 
| A limited number of scholarships 
stin Autumn Quarter begins September 30 | are available to qualified candidates. 
1g 
tsch Winter Quarter begins January 2 | 
—_ Spring Quarter begins March 26 Spring Term February 6—June 14, 1950 
aed | ANNOUNCEMENTS Address inquiries and applications to 
ee : ADELPHI COLLEGE—SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
a Giving complete program and requirements for WORK 
admission will be sent on request. Garden City, Long Island, New York 
——— 
‘-_ COLLEGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ial 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK The 
50. : George Warren Brown 
7 A -acaypeoe igi all School of Social Work 
a A UNIQUE PREPARA : Saint Louis 5, Missouri 
2 TION FOR THE MANY A two-year professional curriculum leading to 
we TT CAREERS IN THE inti 
—— SOCIAL SERVICES 
—— I Master of Social Work 
Family Counselin 
Chil liens " A first-year base of generic content permits sec- 
4 ' Pevehiatric Social Work ond-year concentration in special fields such as 
Public Assistance medical social work, psychiatric social work, 
| Conameity Orgeniantion family case work, child welfare, group work, 
. . public welfare administration, social welfare 
Medical Social Work organization, research. 
Address: THE DEAN Applications for admission in the Fall of 1950 
Boston College School of Social Work now being received. 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. Information available upon inquiry of the 
hb . Dean. 
an CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 
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AMERICAN 
IMMIGRATION 
POLICY 


A Reappraisal 


Edited by William S. Bernard, with 
Carolyn Zeleny and Henry Miller 


This book provides impressive evidence of the need 
for revising our archaic immigration laws. Based on 
the researches of the National Committee on Immi- 
gration Policy, it surveys both the background and 
the social and economic results of our present immi- 
gration laws. In making recommendations, the 
authors emphasize especially the international impli- 
cations of this country’s immigration policy. Here is 
“must” reading for social workers dealing with im- 
migrants, teachers, and all concerned with the out- 


come of this vital issue. 4.00 





PROPHETS 
OF DECEIT 


A Study of the Techniques 
of the American Agitator 


By Leo Lowenthal and Norbert Guterman 


“It is beyond all doubt the most illuminating study 
of the techniques and the propaganda of the native 
American Fascist which has yet appeared. . . . Here, 
indeed, is a deep-probing analysis of the sickness of 
our time. . . . it will be a great misfortune if 
this fine piece of social analysis is read as though it 
had relevance only to the frayed margins of modern 
social life; actually it is addressed to a condition 
that permeates the whole area of that life.’-—NEW 
YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW. (Studies in Preju- 
dice Series.) $2.50 


DEMOCRACY 
DEMANDS IT 


A Resource Unit for Inter- 
cultural Education in the 
High School 


By William Van Til, John J. DeBoer, 
R, Will Burnett and 
Kathleen Coyle Ogden 


What positive measures can our teachers take to 
develop tolerance among our youth? Here is a con- 
cise manual of materials for high school teachers’ use 
in meeting attitudes of race prejudice and intolerance 
among school children, in the classroom or out. The 
book includes numerous suggestions of tested effec- 
tiveness for further teacher study and for organizing 
out-of-school activities. Vol. VI, Bureau for Intercul- 
tural Education Series. $1.50 





REHEARSAL 
FOR DESTRUCTION 


A Study of Political Anti-Semitism 
in Imperial Germany 


By Paul Massing, Lecturer in Sociology. 
Rutgers University 


What were the historical forerunners of anti-Semit- 
ism? This objective, historical study of imperial 
Germany demonstrates how anti-Semitism was de- 
veloped under the Kaisers as a tool for social and 
political power. It reveals how the whole cultural 
transformation of the country was nurtured upon 
anti-Semitism with such drastic consequences under 
Hitler. In exposing the roots of Nazi anti-Semitism, 
the book serves as a valuable guide for the present 
task of democratic reorientation in Germany. (Studies 
in Prejudice Series.) $4.00 





THE 
QUAKER STORY 


By Sidney Lucas. 
Foreword by C. E. M. Joad 


A brief history and a summary of Quaker belief and 
practice of today, written in a lively, readable style 
and designed for the information of the average 
person. “THE QUAKER STORY is a brief but thor- 
ough, and therefore ideal introduction for non- 
Quakers to one of the most significant and dynamic 
Christian groups of our deeply un-Christian times.” 
—Thomas Sugrue. $1.75 


Write publisher, Dept. 32, for complete catalog of Harper 
Books on group and social work. 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BR 
OT 
49 East 33rd Street, New ae 














